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WALTER THOMPSON’S RESOR: 
' “ULCERS ARE UNNECESSARY.” " 








ike rubbing Aladdin’s Lamp 


T’S easy to believe that Aladdin and 

his wonderful lamp are on the job... 
the way new factories suddenly materi- 
alize in the South served by the Southern 
Railway System. 

One day there’s only an empty patch 
of the most desirable industrial real 


estate in America, Then... Presto! And up 


pop busy new plants—almost overnight. 

It’s spectacular, of course. But it isn’t 
magic. Industries are simply discovering 
...With a rush...that the Genie of 
“Opportunity” is at their beck and call 
in the industrially-charmed, fast-growing 
Southland. 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmaeT FE. Roernns 


_ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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SIDE LINES 


REPORT ON INDUSTRY 


It’s STILL HARD to compare apples and 
peanuts. That's the consensus im 
ForBeEs editorial rooms, where staffmen 
have been working up the special Jan- 
uary 1 issue—the second annual “Report 
on American Industry.” Last year, 
“roundup” articles were prepared for 
each industry. This time the economy 
will be analyzed company by company; 
within each field the leading corpora- 
tions will be graded five ways—as to 
management efficiency, and relations 
with labor, stockholders, the commun- 
ity, and the general public. 

The difficulties of compiling such a 
report_are almost as interesting as the 
final product. To begin with, almost 
every authoritative source approached 
by our researchers has reacted to our 
whopping project with a raised eye- 
brow and an incredulous “How will you 
ever finish?” (As this is written, FoRBEs 
editors are asking themselves the same 
question. ) 

Just as consistent—but less expressive 
—were labor leaders queried for the 
survey of employee relations. ForBEs- 
men have found labor unions almost 
100% unwilling to appraise critically the 
policies of corporations with which they 
bargain! 

In their study of America’s top 161 
companies, the editors have discovered 
that the supposedly “soulless” corpora- 
tion is commonly invested with a per- 
sonality of its own by public relations 
men, local editors, mayors, labor rela- 
tions experts, financial analysts, and 
cigar-store proprietors. Many answers 
to our objectively-worded queries have 
a distinctly ambiguous ring as applied 
to big business. It takes patience and 
digging to find exactly what people 
mean when they use terms like “roll- 
top-desk management,” “Bourbonism,” 
“alpaca-coated executiyes,” and “lame 
William.” 

The completed project—minus all 
references to Bourbonism and al 
coats—will appear in the form of “report 
cards” for each of the pivotal industries 
(Oil, Utilities, Chemicals, Railroads, 
Metals, Radio-TV, Rubber, Tobacco, 
Office Equipment, plus a miscellaneous 
category). These numerical “marks” 
will be explained and enlarged upon in 
an evaluation piece accompanying each 
industry report card. Where copious 
evidence is lacking, no rating is given: 
the “Evaluation Issue” will be a fever 
chart—not an autopsy. 
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MANY of your letters and parcels care 
near the line for extra postage. When 
you guess, you always add extra stamps. 
Only ten extra 3¢ stamps a day cost you 
$90 a year! 

Postal Regulations allow you a margin 
of error of only grains. So use a scale 
which is accurate within several grains, 
just like Uncle Sam does: the Triner Air- 
mail Accuracy Scale. 

The over-under weight indicator at the 
end of the beam gives a hairline reading. 
The allow pivots retain a true edge even 
after many years of hard service. An 
easy-to-read rate card is shown under 
the beam. 


Send the coupon for full details! 


Triner eliminates costly 


Zone of Uncertainty” , 


a a 





AIR MAIL ACCURACY SCALE No. 3— 
1 ih. x 2 oz. Chart shows mail and parcel 
rates up to 1 ib. All steel—no cast- 
Srecial‘siloy pivots; Fnis scale tv accurate 
allo iv is accur: 
within several grains. 
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cur THIS COUPON TODAY and MAIL | 

| Get the full facts . . . at no obligation. Write | 
TRINER SCALE & MPG. CO., Dept. F-3, 

{ 2716 W. 21st St., Chicage 8, Ill. | 





READERS 


LABOR 


I have read your magazine with interest 
for some years, but I have one criticism 
to offer: your editorials are playing into 
the hands of labor leaders. 

You intermingle the terms, “labor 
unions,” “unions” and “labor” in your edi- 
torials. In so doing you are arousing the 
antagonism of any member of a labor 
union to what he regards as an attack 
upon him. 

Instead of this, why do you not use the 
terms “labor bosses,” or “labor dictators”? 

That, to any member of a union who 
reads your editorials, draws a distinct di- 
viding line between labor dictators and 
himself, which is as it should be. The 
wishes and actions of the labor dictators 
are often very much contrary to the de- 
sires of the members of the unions which 
they control; but when you attack the 
unions themselves, then every member of 
the union identifies himself with the object 
of your attack. 

I believe that is the fault of a great 
many persons like yourself who are not 
opposed to our recognized and democratic 
unions and are instead in favor of them, 
and are only opposed to the practices of 
men like Lewis, Murray, Petrillo, and 
others of that ilk—Watter H. Scorrt, 
Corry, Pa. 


AIRLINES STUDY 


I would like to have a number of copies 
of the October 15 and November 15 issues 
of Forses with the study “Enterprise Up 
in the Air,” analyzing Pan American, 
American, TWA, and Eastern airlines, for 
distribution to various prominent people, 
including Senator Johnson, and several 
other members of the Senate and House, 
as well as key people associated with the 
AFL, CIO, Machinists, Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report, League of 
Women Voters, etc.—LaNGDON P. MARvIN, 
Advisor to Senator Johnson, Washington, 
D.C. 


LABOR BOSS’ ATTITUDE 


As a long-time subscriber to Forses and 
one who knows from painful experience 
the problems that face the man who puts 
his last dollar on the line of pioneer busi- 
ness, I have been much interested through 
the years in your editorial attempts to get 
some sanity into our handling of economic 
problems. 

Doubtless you or your associates have 
been following some of the radio programs. 
I hope you learned of the statement by 
the president of the Longshoremen’s Union 
on “Town Hall of the Air.” When con- 
fronted with the question as to what at- 
titude he took when some of his men went 
up to the Northwest and wrecked certain 
dock facilities, threw “pineapples,” etc., 
he said, substantially, that he thought the 
law was still operating in that area—“that 
you could not expect me to attack my own 
Union—after all, I have to be elected, you 
know.” 

You may perhaps be interested in re- 
viewing that most amazing statement. 
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SAY 


You are giving a lot of us readers valu- 
able editorial comment.—WaLTER O. Han- 
vey, Harvey-Whipple, Inc., Springfield, 


Mass. 


[Labor bosses have been so coddled and 
have become so highhanded that this state- 
ment does not astonish us.—Tue Eprrors.] 


TALK TO YOUNGSTERS 


It has been my pleasure to be a reader 
of Forses for years. At different times I 
have had it in mind to at least write you 
a note to say “Thanks.” 

The October 1 issue is one of the best 
I have ever read. I have watched your 
comments concerning England’s situation, 
and, like you, I have wondered how long 
a wonderful people like the English would 
continue on their way to national decay. 

Incidentally, last month I found a most 
stirring article in “Service,” a publication 
of the Cities Service Co., entitled “Free 
Men, Forging Their Own Chains.” It 4is- 
turbed me no end. I asked their permis- 
sion to reproduce it, and sent it to all of 
our members. We received requests for 
thousands of copies. 

Back in 1933 a new philosophy that the 
government provided everything _blos- 
somed out here in the United States; there- 
fore anybody 16 years of age or younger 
has been raised under that philosophy, and 
I have come to the conclusion that per- 
haps we are talking to the wrong people. 
We should be talking to the youngsters in 
the schools, telling them something about 
what it took to build this country, the 
qualities of character that were required 
in order to build what we all enjoy today. 
—Frep E. Sperinc, Secretary, St. Paul 
Association of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn. 


JOB FOR BUSINESS 


Your recent editorial, “Unions Now Our 
Biggest Trusts,” is magnificent ~ BUT 
the trouble is that probably at least 
98% of Forses readers have at least ordi- 
nary good economic sense. Why, oh why, 
is not this kind of material broadcast by 
mail and every other conceivable way to 
the great masses of people that never see 
a magazine of Forses type? Why doesn’t 
organized business, such as banks, insur- 
ance companies, building and loan asso- 
ciations, pour out an educational program 
along such lines to their depositors, policy- 
holders, etc.P Why don’t the business or- 
ganizations of the country get into gear 
and flood their stockholders with this kind 
of a story? 

‘They have the resources and they can 
hire the writers. Such a concentrated pro- 
gram of publicity, hammered out con- 
stantly and aimed at the people at large 
—particularly stockholders, depositors, and 
life insurance policyholders—will eventual- 
ly bring about a real revulsion against 
the antics of demagogs and labor unions. 

Can’t you get behind this idea?—H 
E. June, Billings, Mont. 


[We most heartily endorse this idea, 
have ardently advocated it for years. —THe 
Eprrors.] 


Forbes 











WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Emergence of James F. Byrnes as top anti-Truman Democrat is casting shadows on political 
horizon. Fiery opposition from a single reformed New Dealer isn’t going to derail "Fair 
Deal*® but nonetheless Administration may have cause for alarm that a bipartisan resis- 
tance movement will gather steam. It is worth noting that Gen. Eisenhower--a strong. pos- 
sibility for the G.0.P. presidential nomination in '52--is echoing same refrain against 
unwise governmental spending. 





' Jimmy Byrnes is no ordinary fed-up liberal. He was a Congressman as far back as 1911. 
As a Senator, he was FDR's party whip. Roosevelt put him on the Supreme Court, then per- 


suaded him to quit to direct domestic war effort. In 1945, Truman put Byrnes at the head 
of his cabinet as Secretary of State. 











Byrnes' break with Truman could hardly be more final. It is clear that while Byrnes' 
immediate goal is election as Governor of South Carolina, he seeks leadership not only 
of conservative Southerners but also of those from other sections who share his thinking. 
At very least, he hopes to stiffen bipartisan opposition to Truman's spending program. 
At most, he may wind up running against Truman in '52. 





Truman won in '48 not only over Republicans and Dixiecrats, but also Wallace. No doubt 
he is confident he can do it again. But it is possible that his confidence, and stubborn 
insistence that he is right, will turn out to be a boomerang. Maybe Truman will stick 


with his program after public opinion turns against it. Congressional elections next 
fall will supply a clue. 


WANTED: 25 MEN-~All it would take for Truman to put across his legislative program would 
be the election next fall of a score of pro-Truman Congressmen and five Senators with 
Similar beliefs. House Democratic Leader John W. McCormack made this prediction in ad- 


dressing a CIO group, telling union leaders what it would take to kill the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


Rep. McCormack sees no chance of Taft-Hartley repeal in 1950. Chances are Administra- 
tion won't even make a serious attempt, though that outlook could change if Democratic 
Strategists should decide issue needs to be heated up for campaign purposes. 


BUILDING OUTLOOK--Government forecasters agree 1950 will be another banner year for the 
construction industry. They expect value of building done next year to equal '49 record 
of over $19 billion. Outlays for private construction are expected to slacken, but 
public expenditures will rise. 





This year's unprecedented volume of home building will ease, since higher-priced 
market is nearly saturated and substantial cost reductions are not foreseen. Nearly 1 
million dwelling units were started this year, shattering all records. New plant con- 
‘Struction, off sharply this year, should slip another 26% in '50. 





JOBLESS BENEFITS=-Secretary of Labor Tobin will ask Congress soon to pass legislation 
Setting national minimum standards for unemployment compensation. Benefit scales are 
‘now fixed by states, and vary widely. Tobin wants*to make it half as profitable to be 
idle as to be working, with benefits scaled at 50% of earnings. (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 
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PURCHASING Buying policy, says the National Association of Purchasing Agents, is p! 
very conservative--predominantly not over 90 days, with 82% of its men- - 
bers reporting 60 days and under. With nearby deliveries available on most items, si 
except steel and aluminum, forward commitments are being held to producers’ lead time g 
and the buyers’ own definite production schedules. As a result of this practice, in ef- te 
fect for several months, an overall healthy inventory position is reported by most pI 
companies. . . . Commodity price structure developed more strength last month, with a oa 
tendency to increase. Much of this is traceable to copper, lumber, and textiles. Fab- 
ricated items continue strongly competitive. AN 
SHIPPING The world's merchant fleet will total more than 89 million deadweight tons ” 
when vessels currently under construction are completed. This figure is a 
nearly 13% larger than in pre-war years. However, the passenger, freighter and com- hi 
bination fleet falls 3.1% below 1939 levels. Big increase is registered by tankers-- ai 
72% above 1939. U.S. share comes to about 12-13 million tons. t] 
COPPER "Very serious for consumers," warns Board Chairman Dallas of Revere Copper and a 
Brass, talking about the current supply-demand situation in copper. Pointing ps 
out that consumption is outrunning supply by 26,000 tons a month, despite imports, he gi 
declares continued suspension of the copper import tax is imperative to protect con- ii 
sumers. a 
WOOL As consumption outpaces production, demand for wool is blotting out the effect of si 
devaluation upon prices. Tightness is particularly prevalent in the higher grade g: 
wools used by American manufacturers. Prices for these finer wools have already recovered 8 
about 60-70% of the currency devaluation price reductions in terms of the dollar. t! 
RAILROADS Faced with the need for severe cost-cutting, the roads are advised by mate- S 
rials handling experts that modernization and mechanization of their loco- ra 
motive and car repair facilities will help to vitalize their profit-earning ability. t 
Locomotive repair costs are the largest single item of operating expense, and it is y 
estimated that 75% of shop and terminal machinery and equipment is obsolete. It's felt P 
that use of the high-capacity, labor-saving machine tools recently developed, plus up- ei 
to-date materials-handling equipment, would help reduce unit costs, up production... . ‘i 
Installation of 1,577 new locomotives so far this year sets a 25-year record. All but bi 
53 were Diesel. Number of new freight cars put into service, however, is running about p 
10,000 below last year's figure. q 
TELEVISION Box score: nine months' sales of TV picture tubes nearly doubled last year's - 
figure, while set shipments now total 1,255,000. Breakdown of figures re- a 
veals a sharp trend toward larger pictures in the last few months; 65% of picture tubes i: 
sold were 12" or larger, whereas in 1948 they represented only ‘6% of sales. . .. Six 5 
cities now have more than 100,000 TV receivers in use, New York leading the parade with is 
over half a million. Others, in order: Philadelphia, Chicago, Newark, Los Angeles, Boston. e 
JOBS Engineering, the nation's third largest profession, and one of the fastest-grow- : 
ing occupations, is expected to afford an additional 100,000 jobs in the next ‘ 


decade. However, Bureau of Labor Statistics officials report that current school en- 
rollments are so high that job openings will be scarce in the next four years. Engineer- 
ing training may help graduates find administrative, sales, or other positions. Over- 
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supply is likely to be largest in electrical 
engineering. 


Industry's bill for 
eliminating air and 
water pollution is now running as high as 
$300 million annually, with prospects that 
many more millions will be required before 
a "modest level of purity" is achieved in 
the nation's air and water. Many technical 
problems have yet to be solved. Despite the 
stiff cost of pollution prevention pro- 
grams, observers are urging industrialists 
to consider the problem in the light of a 
public relations investment, and take vol- 
untary action to forestall regulation. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





AVIATION Development of air freight de- 
pends upon the degree of ad- 
vance made in cargo handling and loading, 
say engineers. While the airline operators 
have made “commendable improvement in the 
airborne phase of air freight movement... 
there has been little, if any, advance- 
ment in cargo handling and loading." Ade- 
quate, intelligently planned terminals 
are badly needed. .. . Air travel will 
garner a larger portion of the first class 
inter-city travel market next year, pre- 
dicts one operating head, even though he 
expects a continued overall decline in this 
market. Improved performance, featuring 
greater regularity and dependability of 
schedules, should help the carriers better 
this year's performance. 

SIDELIGHTS Paper and board production 
has fluctuated more than 
twice as much as consumption this past 
year, according to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. It is attributed to the 
variable inventory policies of merchants, 
converters, and consumers, who curtailed 
buying until July, and then stepped up 
purchases sharply in the fall. ... Third 
quarter gas revenues were up 5% over the 
like quarter of 1948, with income from com- 
mercial sales showing the highest percent- 
age gain. Revenue from natural gas sales: 
increased by 7.3%. « -« « Feeling that the 
public has inadequate information as to the 
elements of costs and skills involved in 
the production of apparel, one clothing 
manufacturer urges formation of a Clothing 
Institute with a technical division to- 
improve fabrics and conversion processes, 
and a department of public relations to 
educate consumers as to the service factors 
of clothing sold in different price ranges. 





Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


Where will poor states find the money? 
Tobin has the answer: Federal grants. Labor 
Dept. will also recommend that all states 
pay dependents’ allowances, broadened cov= 
erage to include 30% of working population 
not now covered, and extension of period 
during which benefits are paid. Prediction: 
Congress will turn thumbs down. 





TAX FACTS--Analysis of new Treasury report 
on 1947 income tax statistics reveals these 
facts: 

1. Over 55 million individuals file tax re- 
turns but 13.5 million--1 out of every 
4--pay no taxes. 

2. 90% of returns are from those earning a 
gross income under $4,500, but their 
payments comprise less than 44% of total 
collections. 

3. A single earning bracket, $3,000- 
$3,500, includes 10% of taxpayers; 1 of 
every 6 taxpayers is in $3,000-$4,000 
group. 

4. Over half (52.7%) of Uncle Sam's take 
from individual income taxes comes from 
those earning $6,000 or less per year. 

5. There were 114 taxpayers who earned $1 
million in '47 (6 over $5 million) ; their 
taxes exceeded $131 million, or .73% of 
total receipts. 








NEW STYLE BUDGET-- Unbalanced budget being 
a subject of acute embarrassment to Wash- 
ington officialdom, serious consideration 
is being given to "modernizing" U. S. Budg- 
et. It won't be adopted for at least a year 
but trial balloons may be launched earlier. 
Idea is to separate capital outlays from 
regular expenditures. This bookkeeping 
change would make a large share of deficit 
disappear. 

Plan would work this way: If, $20 million 
is spent on some project like public power, 
farm surpluses, or home mortgages, the 
money is debited the year it is paid, un- 
der present system. Under new scheme, cost 
would be capitalized over 20 years, with $1 











million charged off each year for 20 years. 


Whether: this system would make govern- 
ment bookkeeping more realistic, or merely 
a shameful political trick to disguise a 
deficit, depends on your economics and. 
your politics. Some Administration in- 





“ giders are urging Truman to suggest change 


in his budget message next month. 





TWO-LINE 


Editorials 


A guess: Gen. Eisenhower will be our 
next President. 


A statesman, he opposes handouts, to- 
talitarianism. 


1950 will bring need for selling. 


More economy, not more taxes! 


Truman constantly betrays his shallow- 


ness. 
His sole concern: vote buying. 


Prediction: U.N. will survive, with or 
without Russia. 


Stalinism is being stalled. 


Has John L. Lewis passed his zenith? 


























We have a new one almost every year 


The birth of a new special-purpose 
steel is almost an lees event in the 
Armco Research Laboratories. Each 
“new arrival” is evidence of the skill 
and pioneering: spirit of the Armco 
organization in creating more and bet- 
ter steels for industry’s needs. 

As early as 1903, Armco Research 
and Production Engineers developed 
electrical steels with controlled mag- 
netic qualities. In the rapid succession 
of new grades of iron and steel that fol- 
lowed were Armco Ingot Iron, the most 
highly refined iron that had ever been 
produced in commercial quantities, and 
Armco Enameling Iron, “the world’s 
standard for fine porcelain enameling.” 


Then came the most notable of all 


Armco developments—a revolutionary 
process for rolling wide steel sheets 
continuously. ‘Today, Armco-invented 
continuous rolling mills are used by 
steel producers all over the world. 
Armco’s growing family of special- 
purpose steels also includes such prod- 
ucts as Armco Zinccrip, Armco Paint- 
crip, Armco ALuminizep, Thin-Gage 
Electrical Steels and many special types 
of Stainless Steel including Thin-Gage. 


A vigorous research program has con- 
tributed much to the company’s eco- 
nomic soundness. By creating new and 
better methods and steel products, it is 
continually opening new markets and 
providing greater stability—both for 
today and tomorrow. 





Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with plants and sales offices from 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \enigy 


coast to coast. The Armco International Corporation, world-wide. 









Americans detest dictators; miners pre- 
fer work to perpetual strikes. 


Home building is catching up. 
Sensible estion: Employ disabled 
veterans at all toll booths. 


Thus release policemen, other able- 
bodies, for more.strenuous jobs. 


Too, too many plane fatalities. 


Unless lessened, flying will become un- 
popular. 


Avoid avoidable debts. 


To Congress: Veto every unnecessary 
expenditure! 


Let us do our own spending. 
Our lustiest young industry: television. 
Watch it grow in 1950. 


All Americans are not leaners on politi- 
cal handouts. 


impressive: 78,000,000 are investing in 
life insurance. 


ERP: European Recovery Progresses. 


Political bosses are being dethroned. 
Praise be! 


Bossism and Americanism don’t blend. 


Bureaucrats are the most inefficient man- 
agers in America. 


Back the Hoover recommendations. 
Eternal decree: Produce or perish. 


Maximum effort enriches. Shirking is 
suicidal. 


Curious: N.Y. hotels are prospering, 
taxi business isn’t. 


Bookings for trans-Atlantic travel next 
year already are enormous. Helpful. 


Real research rewards. 


Lowest-yielding bonds are less attrac- 
tive than high-yielding standard stocks. 


Prophecy: Strikes won't be popular in 
1950. 


Keener competition impends. 


Too much “social security” leads to 
national insecurity. 


Looks like a reasonably Merry Christmas. 














Forbes 








‘“‘How do we know we’re getting maximum 
efficiency from our heating units?” 


“CONTROL OF HEATING UNITS in various processing steps 
in our paper manufacturing plant was vitally important 
to our production. Until we called in a Cities Service En- 
gineer we actually had no scientific check on what per- 
centage of fuel was converted into productive energy... 
how much was wasted...or whether we were getting the 
maximum amount of heat from our fuel.” 


Gnee- fact-filled booklet 
entitled “Combustion Control for 
Industry.” Write Cities Service Oil 
Company, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 
516, New York 5, New York. 


“THE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—the remarkable Cities 
Service developed instrument told us quickly and accu- 
rately the answers to these questions.” 

The Heat Prover can be used on industrial furnaces of 
every design regardless of the type of fuel used. It is also 
useful in analyzing faulty diesel engine performance. 
Write for a free demonstration today. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Full-sized 8-column band 
operated adding machine 
only $125 
Delivered U.S. A. plus applicable taxes 


NEW 


If there’s a desk in your office where figuring is done—even occasional FUNCTIONAL 
figuring—equip that desk with this new low-cost Burroughs adding DESIGN 
machine. It will pay for itself in a few years—a fraction of its useful life. 


. 
Like all Burroughs business machines, the new Burroughs adding 


machine gets work done in less time, with less effort, at less cost. NEW 

Compare it with any other make at a comparable price. Compare NON-GLARE 
construction, features, ease of operation. You'll know that a Burroughs 
is your best adding machine buy. KEYBOARD 


Call your Burroughs office today for a demonstration or mail the . 
coupon. Other Burroughs adding machines include models with 
electric operation, direct subtraction, various totaling capacities. NEW 


Buy a Burroughs on easy terms. As little as 10% down; SURE-TOUCH 
up to 18 months to pay the balance! KEYS 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


[] Please send me descriptive folder and NAME 
prices on Burroughs adding machines. COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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(] I would like to see a demonstration 
at my place of business. 
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Fact and Comment | 





by B.C. FORBES 





Is THE UNrTED States headed for the deplorable financial- 
social-economic condition of most European and many other 
countries unless our Federal Government drastically alters 
its policies? 

. Eminent authorities, Democratic as well as Republican, 
are sounding dire warnings against following farther along 
the perilous paths America is now rushing. Innumerable 
facts cited are acutely alarming. Yet the Truman Admin- 
istration is blind to the dread outlook, deaf to all appeals 
to enforce economy instead of expanding and expanding 
extravagance, to needless additional colossal expenditures 
of taxpayers’ money. 

“Stop the deficits!” 

Who resoundingly issued that command, at a time when 
the public debt was only $20,000,000,000 contrasted with 
more than $250,000,000,000 today? None other than the 
sponsor and predecessor of Harry Truman, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

“Spend, spend, spend; elect, elect, elect,” is still the 
slogan of the Democrats in power. Admittedly, this policy 
has thus far proved politically profitable, is counted upon 
to win the 1950 Congressional elections. 

But overspending, unless checked, ends in disaster, to 
individuals, to families, to businesses, to nations. The Gov- 
ernment’s overspending this fiscal 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


WILL U.S. GO BROKE UNLESS—? 


How long could you run your own home if you spent $10 to 
go to the store to buy $1 worth of goods? The Federal Govern- 
ment spends, literally, more than $10 filling out forms to place 
a single purchase order. And half the things it buys cost less 
than $10. Uncle Sam is about the world’s worst manager. He 
owns $29,000,000,000 worth of goods, including a million auto- 
mobiles, and has no clear account of where or what they are. 


One of the New Deal's shining lights, ex-Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, widely regarded as a clear-minded 


statesman, has courageously come out with a siren warning 


that the Democratic Administration is traveling rapidly 
along the road which ends in ruin, not only financial ruin, 
but ruin of the whole American Way of Life, the infliction 
upon the American people of loss of freedom, totalitarian- 
ism. 

Guy G. Gabrielson, Republican National Chairman, 
pointing out that the national debt has been increased 
$32,000,000 each and every day since the beginning of the 
current fiscal year, declares that America is definitely trend- 
ing towards “a poorhouse state.” He adds: 

We are today picking the pockets of our grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren to pay for the senseless extravagance and 
waste of the present Administration. Personally I think we are 
paying a very high price to keep Pendergastism entrenched in 
deep-freezers in Washington. . . . From the very day a Democrat 


Administration moved into Washington 
in 1933 we have had a Federal policy 





year is calculated to result in a defi- 
cit of some $5,500,000,000. This 
would balloon our Federal debt far 
above a quarter-of-a-trillion dollars! 
Handouts, handouts, handouts are 
the irresponsible order at Washing- 
ton—to buy votes, of course. The 
New York Times recently said edi- 
torially: 

One-third of last year’s cotton crop 
is now owned by the Government or 
is under Government loan. The same 
is true with respect to four-fifths of the 
flaxseed crop, one-third of the wheat, 
three-fourths of the peanuts and 40% 
of the potatoes and dried edible beans. 
About half of the butter in cold storage 
is owned by the Government, while 
Federal holdings of dried eggs equal a 
nine-year supply for consumers. . . . Ac- 
cording to Senator Aiken, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, which finances 
the farm surplus, will have obligated 
this year its entire borrowing capacity 
of $4,750,000,000 as well as its entire 
$100,000;000 capital. 


Comments Robert L. Johnson, 
Chairman of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report: 


impressed itself i 





CHRISTMAS 


You and I, the American people, today 
constitute the most\beneficient, most mu- 
rus Santa Claus in all 
tad many years ago 


nificent, most genéng 
history. A poem It 






especially theses . 





of discouraging expansion of industry 
which would provide more and better 
jobs for our citizens. 

The Federal payroll exceeis 2,- 
000,000 tax-eaters. 

Democratic Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, universally recognized as our 
best-informed student of the Gov- 
ernment’s finances and financial ac- 
tivities, makes the statement that 
Federal spending can be seduced 
$10,000,000,000 without impairing 
governmental functions, advocates 
reforms which could gradually effect 
a reduction of $7,000,000,000 in 
Federal taxes. He urges: 

1. A cut of $3,000,000,000 by elim- 
inating recent increases in “more than 
300 budget items,” exclusive of those 
for defense, foreign aid, veterans bene- 
fits and fixed charges. 

2. An additional $2,000,000,000 slash 
in “non-essential and deferable domes- 
tic civilian expenditures.” 

8. A reduction of $3,000,000,000 in 
defense spending through “prompt and 
effective unification” of the armed serv- 
ices. He notes that the civilian payroll 
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of the Defense Department had increased 100,000, while mili- 
tary responsibilities were declining. 

4. A $2,000,000,000 cut in foreign aid expenditures. 

To descend from that statesmanlike statement to the ut- 
terance of one of the political office-seekers among the 
younger generation of the Roosevelt dynasty, James Roose- 
velt, California gubernatorial candidate: 

Make no mistake about it—we are going to live under deficit 
spending for a long time, and we may as well learn to like it. 

Isn't that the essence of profound statesmanship? How 
can any thoughtful individual or family or business enter- 
prise contemplate, with equanimity, choosing a course court- 
ing bankruptcy? 

John T. Flynn, in The American Mercury, timely re- 
minds: 


Europe has supplied us for 70 years with horrible examples 
of deficit financing. This has ruined every country on the Con- 
tinent at least once. 

Ponder what is happening in Britain, under its handout 
Socialistic Government. 

Will the American people arouse themselves in time to 
check the Federal Government before it pushes us over thé 
precipice of disaster? 

* 
Without real friends even a 
millionaire is poor. 
«x 


JUNK TAX-PAID JUNKETS 


Taxpayers are footing the bill for an unprecedented 
plethora of junkets by Representatives and Senators, to 
almost every part of the world, outside the Iron Curtain. 
They rush from city to city, from country to country, usually 
at bewildering speed. Their “investigations” are generally 
regarded by U.S. diplomatic representatives and by foreign 
statesmen as most superficial, not to say fantastic. One ex- 
ample: no fewer than 26 Congressmen (with 25 wives) are 
booked for a jaunt to Puerto Rico early in January—to spend 
three days there! This junket is different in that the Puerto 
Rican Government, though poor, will foot the bill, whereas 
you and I, other taxpayers, are usually compelled to act as 
Santa Claus for the world-roaming of our lawmakers. 

Of course, visits to foreign countries, especially those 
receiving Marshall aid, by appropriate legislative committee 
members, are legitimate, enlightening, advisable, when 
kept within reason. 

But here is one Federal cost which could and should be 
cut. 

* 


No possible profit justifies questionable action. 
* 


MORE SALES EFFORTS IN 1950 


Paul Hoffman, able and courageous ERP Administrator, 
attributes much of Europe’s and Britain’s plight to inade- 
quate efforts to expand exports and is exhorting them to 
become more enterprising. In 1950 the prospect is that 
many American companies, to survive and succeed, Will 
have to exert far more vigorous sales efforts than have been 
necessary during the war and post-war years of scarcity in 
many lines. Keen competition looms. Consumers and other 
buyers are no longer clamoring to buy. Sellers must now 








FORBES Honored ’ 


At uistornic Valley Forge, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower awards an inscribed Gold Medal, on 
behalf of the Freedom Foundation, to Malcolm 
Forbes, publisher of Nation’s Herrracsg, for “out- 
standing achievement in bringing about a better 
understanding of the American Way of Life.” 

The decoration, accompanied by a $1,500 cash 
award to the B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 
came as the sixth and concluding issue of Herrracr 
was being mailed to subscribers. Mr. Forbes, who 
is also assistant publisher of Forses, described the 
unique, costly publication as “an attempt to picture 
the heritage that belongs to all Americans in a man- 


ner that will have the greatest appeal to most 
Americans.” 











bestir themselves, take the initiative, must institute aggres- 
sive sales programs, must devote more attention to training 
their sales forces, must intensify appealing advertising. 
All this is healthy. The fittest will survive, the unfit suc- 
cumb. Which is the eternal economic and moral law. 


WE’RE MOVING TOWARDS SERFDOM 


Every intelligent citizen familiar with history and with 
economics realizes that American and Americans are “mov- 
ing down the road to serfdom,” to quote Alfred P. Sloan, 
eminent business statesman and philanthropist, who has 
played a leading role in upbuilding the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial enterprise, General Motors. He is less concerned 
over conditions today than the fact that “the trend of today 
as it will surely affect tomorrow.” All history records that 
“human progress is synonymous with human freedom. . . . 
Can it be possible that now we shall be better off in terms 
of human progress if we surrender our freedom to an all- 
powerful state? We must remember that economic freedom, 
political freedom and individual freedom are to a large 
extent inseparable.” Acknowledging an award for “The 
development of the United States in the interest of its 
citizens,” he pleaded for a “more healthy economic climate.” 

To all of this, we say “Amen!” 
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CoLLAR ANY AMERICAN and whisper 
“She's lovely, she’s engaged—,” and the 
chances are that the hapless strang- 
er will impulsively blurt “—she uses 
Pond’s.” him who wrote the slogan, 
and you'll get a blank stare. 

Which is precisely the way admen 
want it. In fact, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., largest advertising agency in the 
world, goes so far as to obliterate the 
very word “advertising” from its letter- 
head, gun, to hold its vast public 
through reader interest alone. 

If prolific, internationally operating 
JWT pi successfully hide behind a 
few lines of copy, one would logically 
assume that the man who runs this self- 
effacing giant would be in- 
visible. Publicitywise, he is. Only to the 
esoteric inner circles of advertising does 
he loom as big as the activities of his 
far-flung com . For Stanley Resor 
is er han te president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., commercial ven- 















4 ture: he’s dean of America’s only “Uni- 





versity of Advertising.” Dean Resor, 
looking over the roster of the nation’s 
top advertising egos derives great 
satisfaction from the fact that many are 
headed by former JWTers. 

Many alumni, however, fervently 
wish they had picked up more of Res- 
or’s philosophy of living, openly envy 
the man who refuses, at 70, to be con- 
sumed by the hectic pace of the adver- 
ising world and thinks ulcers “unneces- 
s 










Snow-thatched, gentle Resor is a far 
cry from the drum-taut characters grov- 
elling their way through the pages of 
“The Hucksters.” Forty-five years in ad- 
vertising have not dulled his youthful 
enthusiasm or made him cynical about 
people and their sometimes selfish, fre- 
quently witless mode of living. 

From pauper to plutocrat, peon to 
philosopher, Resor’s sage observation is 
that there are just as many screwballs 
in one stratum of life as another. Thus 
fortified, he has the jump on his profes- 
sional associates in that he doesn’t let 
anybody's idiosyncrasies get under his 
skin; the JWT president listens pa- 
tiently, then talks patiently. 














Members of the sta 

have reason to be thankful for this at- 
tribute, although his accompanying ten- 
acity floors them occasionally. Regard- 
less of other pressing problems, the six- 
foot elder donates his entire attention 
to any problem brought to him, funnels 
all his thinking into it until it has been 
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DEAN OF ADMEN 


Stanley Resor hides his own light under 
a bushel basket of clients’ success stories 


solved. His philosophy: it must be 
solved. 

JWT wouldn't be on top of the heap 
today if Stanley Resor had lacked this 
tenacity. Other agencies have cracker- 
jack copywriters, artists, and account 
executives—but they lack JWT’s depth 
in research—a stniheat of Resor’s thor- 
oughness, and a tribute to his rock-solid 
conviction that advertising should be 
less hoop-la and more science. 

JWT’s pioneering efforts in this direc- 
tion changed advertising techniques 
just as the discovery of gunpowder al- 
tered the waging of wars. Because of 
the groundwork laid down by J. Walter 
Thompson’s research department, ad- 
vertising arrows are no longer scattered 
indiscriminately over the countryside; 
instead, the client’s message is loaded 
into a well-directed missile that prac- 
tically pin-points the sales target. 

Under VP Amo Johnson, researchers 
are continuously determining the what, 
whom, where, when, and how of sellin 
and selling techniques. If they coul 
only dope out some absolutely foolproof 
method of testing advertising before it 
runs, JWT would be in an advertiser's 
seventh heaven. 


Consumer’s Panel, 

a cross-section of some 5,000 con- 
sumers throughout the country who 
send in monthly reports on what they 
buy, help JWT toward that foolproof 
paradise. Through it, the agency keeps 
an eagle eye on many clients’ sales, 
shifts its advertising attack when weak- 
nesses show up. Because the Panel's 
consumers state why they do or do not 
buy a product, the client is thereby pre- 
sented with a powerful reason for per- 
fecting his wares. 

All JWT’s clients don’t benefit from 
the Panel (housewives are not expected 
to buy a Douglas DC-4 or a tractor). 
But the survey is invaluable to many. 
It also gives JWT a chance to follow 
the results of competitive advertising 
—no insignificant hook in obtaining a 
new client. 

One would be inclined to think that 
Resor, having reached the loftiest pin- 
nacle in the advertising world, would 
feel there was little left for him to do 
but rest on his oars. A look at his many- 
faceted interests, however, will con- 
vince you that the man has never 
counted his years, that he’s about to 
launch projects that will take another 
70 years to bear fruit—and that he in- 


- tends to be around a long, long time. 
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Karsh 


Huckster sans hoop-la 


Intensely interested in the physical 
health of America, Resor is associated— 
in one way or another—with the govern- 
ing boards of several hospitals, is a trus- 
tee of the United Hospital Fund and 
a director of the Associated Hospital 
Services of N.Y. Young in heart, he has 
taken an active interest in the Boys 
Club of America for many years. 

“Boredom,” he says, “is the worst 
mental strain; before long you begin 
to have hallucinations.” 


Resor’s philosophy 

cross-sections popular trends in eco- 
nomic thought; many in labor's ranks 
today, he thinks, are harvesting a crop 
of hallucinations. 

“Our biggest hurdle today is de-con- 
vincing millions that if you do the job 
today, youll have none for tomorrow. 
Human wants are insatiable,” he con- 
cludes. “You—me—all of us want thin 
we can’t afford. If people would bu 
down and produce, the ive prod- 
uct today would be abundant and 
cheap tomorrow.” 

He ought to know. He and his com- 
pany have been no small factor in 
bringing into the average American 
home many a luxury item of yesteryear. 
Advertising, plus production, did the 
trick. Of twenty-one JWT clients now 
spending more than $1,000,000 through 
the agency, only three were spending 
that amount when J. Walter took them 
under their wing. And these big billings 
ce a cause of success as well as a re- 

t. 


More than half 
of the products now advertised by the 
agency were scarcely known before 
they were placed with JWT. So effec- 
tive has the agency sold its clients’ 
goods that three have been with it over 
50 years. Lamont Corliss (makers of 
Pond’s Extract) takes the longevity 
prize with 64 years, 33 of them under 
the Resor regime. 

J. Walter Thompson was founded by 
its namesake in 1864, sold to Stanley 








Resor and elderly Charles Raymond in 
1916. Shortly after the deal, H 
Stanton (JWT’s current Chicago-and- 
all-points-West boss) and James Webb 
(co-chairman of the Review 


Youn 
Ie Thompson’s policy-making sanc- 


tum) bought Raymond out. The re- 
sulting triumvirate established some 
sort of record in the advertising busi- 
ness by continuing to operate intact, 
sans additional mergers. 

Resor thanks Proctor & Collier for 
more than his four breaking-in years— 
it brought the Yale ‘01 graduate and 
Helen Landsdowne together, resulted 
in their marriage in 1917, which in turn 


resulted in three children—two daugh- 
ters and a son. 

The Resors live in upper-middle- 
brow Greenwich, Conn., spend a month 
or so each year on their Wyoming ranch 
“which,” says Resor, “is just about over 
the hump in paying for itself.” 

A fastidious person, he has a pet 
peeve: people who go around messing 
up sidewalks and streets with debris. 
As a part-time country gentleman, he 
has but one problem: how to sell that 
triangular wooded section on his place 
in Connecticut. He may have it licked 
by now, though. Last month a friend 
respectfully suggested he advertise. 








Frances Perkins 


Commission. 


NOW: Writes Miss Perkins: 


about our job. 





What’s Happened To .. . 


Go where glory waits theel 
But while fame elates thee, 


THEN: In 1933, when Franklin Roosevelt an- 
nounced his cabinet choices, wiseacres remarked 
he’d found the missing link—nine of them, and one 
woman. Few people had ever heard of such names 
as Woodin, Dern, Swanson, and Ickes. Frances 
Perkins (who began as a Hull House welfare 
worker) was just another non-entity as far as most people were concerned. 
In New York, however, she had become known as an untiring worker 
for the well-being of the working class and had served as chairman of the 
New York State Industrial Board from 1929 to 1933. As Secretary of 
Labor from 1933 to 1945 she frequently made headlines but was often 
submerged in the flood tide of the great labor movement. The NRA and 
NLRB were set up outside her department, and the Wages and Hours 
Board, though in the Department of Labor, was practically autonomous. 
However, the affairs over which she did have control—notably the bureaus 
of Labor Standards and Statistics—functioned smoothly and grew in im- 
portance. In 1945, after Harry S. Truman took office, she resigned, was 
later appointed one of the three members of the U.S. Civil Service 


LAST MADE THE NEWS: On January 1, 1949, the New York Times 
reported a conference between Commissioner Perkins and President Tru- 
man on a proposal to simplify and reduce Civil Service classifications in a 
broad move to lift government salaries. On January 15, in his budget 
message, Truman urged this measure on Congress. 


I have your letter in which you express some desires to know what I 
am doing now that I am happily able to avoid the headlines. I have been 
a member of the United States Civil Service Commission since October, 
1946, appointed by President Truman and confirmed by the Senate. I am 
doing my job as a civil service commissioner actively and have extremely 
little leisure. The Press of the City of Washington is more interested in 
the news that emanates from civil service activities than the Press of the 
country at large. It offers us the opportunity to do some real thinking 


In addition to my job, I do a certain amount of writing and lecturing. .. . 
Sincerely yours, 


Few, save the poor, feel for the poor. 


Oh, still remember mel 
—THomMas Moore. 


FRANCES PERKINS. 


Letrma E.LrmasetH LANDON. 
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MODEL MAN 


Ray Lester’s miniatures are 
business tools, no hobby 





MODERN SCIENCE is in love with “opera- 
tional definitions,” which describe 
something by telling how it works. It 
took Einstein to get this idea across. 
The same principle is being sold to 
industrialists by young Raymond Les- 
ter. To “define” the functioning of an 
open hearth steel shop or the murky 
machinery of a coke oven, Lester builds 
a three-dimensional scale model. In 
their modest way, his miniatures are op- 
erational definitions for manufacturers. 













After 15 years, 

Ray Lester waxes eloquent about the 
unplumbed possibilities of three-dimen- 
sional planning. Despite its rigger 
post-war usage, he says, “scale mode 
makers have only reached the stage that 
industrial designers did 20 years ago.” 

He’s been a boat and railroad model 
maker ever since he was knee-high to 
a curbstone, still remembers his slack- 
jawed receipt of a $25 prize at the 
age of 12 for a scale model of Co- 
lumbus’ ship, the Santa Maria. He 
turned his boyish hobby to good 
purpose by winning a special scholar- 
ship in design, eventually landed a 
job with a New York firm doing mis- 
cellaneous — chores. Eventu- 
ally, realizing that he was merely a 
first cousin to the free lance de- 
signer, he decided to become a blood- 
brother. That was in 1932, when he 
began “Operation Basement” in his own 
home. His first professional job: design- 
ing model swimming pools for a toy 
manufacturer's trick swimming doll. 
Most of Lester’s work at this time was 
the construction of model] houses for 
architects, his high point being reached 
in 1939, when he did extensive work 
on the transportation and other exhibits 
at New York’s World Fair. 

The war snuffed out his free-lancing 
opportunities, and he joined the model 
department of Gibbs & Cox. This 
proved a fruitful period, for he learned 
about the advantages of scale models 
in industrial planning—Gibbs & Cox, be- 
sides doing ship design, also handled 
procurement, using models extensively 
as a guide in their purchasing. 

The war over, Lester again launched 
out for himself, managed to build up a 
tidy little business in three years. Tak- 
ing a leaf from the automotive industry, 
one of the few which makes extensive 
use of models, he started to sell man- 
— on the need and advantages 
of scale models in industrial planning 
and operations. A persuasive talker, a 
persistent salesman, he found most of 
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it forms a vivid su 
Lester is the pointer with pride above. 





SALES KIT for Locke Insulator Corp. is this knockdown 
model of a telephone pole. Erected on the customer's desk, 
to the salesman’s spiel. Ray 


MTT IT it nid] fac “ie wh ; i 


COKE OVEN, mocked up in miniature for the 3 
Company, has transparent plastic parts and interior illum- 
ination to highlight its inside workings. Custom-made 
model has working parts. 








his leads in the papers or magazines— 
he subscribes to about 15 trade papers 
and magazines, screens them thorough- 
ly. That's how he landed a job from 
Jones and Laughlin: noticing an item 
about their multi-million post-war ex- 
pansion program, he dashed off a note 
to Board Chairman Ben Morell, outlin- 
ing the job his models could do in this 
program. — no answer, he 
wrote again, and still again, until a year 
later he landed the job—construction of 
a scale model of a ,six-furnace open 
hearth shop plus auxiliary units, car 
mixers, ladles, trackage, etc. Scaled one 
inch to 20 feet, the finished three-di- 
mensional model showed up some inac- 
curacies in the original planning, helped 
].&L. save time and money in actual 
construction. It took Lester four months 
and the help of seven men to complete 
the job. 

Enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
extending the use of three-dimensional 
models to similar industrial planning 
operations, Lester feels that scale mod- 
els, so successful in advertising and 
display, can be adopted more exten- 
sively to detect faults in designing or 
planning before a new manufacturing 
plant, bridge or other construction job 
is started, or to provide a visual step- 
by-step presentation of a manufactur- 
ing or chemical process. 

Another job of which Lester is proud 
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is a model of a coke oven, constructed 
for the Koppers Co. The model’s trans- 
parent plastics and ingeniously de- 
signed illumination permits inside view 
of coke oven operations. 


Jack-of-all-trades, 

Lester has a neat, well-equipped shop 
in Yonkers, N. Y., containing wood- 
working equipment, machine tools, 
plastic ovens, etc., which enable him 
to turn out everything he needs for a 
job right on the spot. He and three 
associates normally handle a job. If an 
emergency should arise, he has at beck 
and call the services of another dozen 
or so craftsmen in the Westchester area 
—a scenic designer, puppeteer, sculptor, 
etc. 

Conventional in appearance, Lester 
generates ideas as he talks, carries 
around in his head a lot of novel ap- 
proaches to various subjects. Right now 
he’s bubbling with an idea regardin 
TV broadcasting: believing the typic: 
video scenic background is a crude 
cross between the movie and the stage, 
he is now working on what he hopes 
is a solution of the problem. He won't 
say any more about it until it passes 
the test of experience. Another current 
project is “theatrical”: intrigued by his 
children’s criticism of the appearance 
of puppets, Lester and a puppet-maker 
are playing with new designs to make 
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them “come alive.” Like his “big-busi- 
ness” jobs, these minor excursions in 
modelmaking take place in his West- 
chester studio. 


Between assignments, 

Lester keeps busy with such diverse 
items as model garages, cosmetic dis- 
play units, perfume bottles, museum 
display cases, houses, etc. He feels that 
his models speak a universal language, 
points to his model of the United Na- 
tions Capital, constructed to give UN’s 
58 multilingual delegates a clear, easily 
understood conception of its design. 

But it is in its industrial applications 
that Lester feels that scale models will 
demonstrate their worth. They not only 
have a strong dollars and cents appeal 
to executives, but also allow unlimited 
range for presentations which are imag- 
inative, yet accurate to the finest detail. 
If intricate mechanisms are involved, 
transparent plastics reveal internal 
working parts in detail—how a shaft 
moves, the way a fluid flows, or how a 
piece of equipment functions. 

A model can also spell the difference 
between success and failure in selling 
a piece of equipment, a plan of opera- 
tion, or a plant development program. 

“To visualize is to make it real,” says 
Lester, “and by making it real you cap- 
ture the imagination of those whose 
support you seek.” 





TEST PROTEST 


Ignored FORBES letter 
as “crackpot,” claim 
public relations pundits 


“Has ANYONE HEARD from Banner & 
Greif lately—-or Edward L. Bernays, 
Steve Hannagan, Joseph W. Hicks, Bert 
Nevins, Richard Raymond, Selvage & 
Lee, or Averell Broughton?” Forses 
asked this question at the conclusion of 
its October 15 story, “Publicity Pun- 
dits Tested,” an article describing what 
happened when a reporter sent two let- 
ters to each of a group of public rela- 
tions firms asking them generally to 
justify their profession. The first letter 
was bitter, the second, friendly. The 
above firms answered neither, but now 
that the story has appeared, some of 
them have comments to make. So also 
do two of the firms which did send 
replies. Here they are: 

First jab comes from Fred Eldean, 
whose organization, through some ill- 
fated mix-up, was given no credit for 
answering the first Forses letter, 
though its reply to the second was rated 
one of the best. 


Your giving the public relations boys 
the needle in your recent piece “Publicity 
Pundits Tested and found to be tongue- 
tied in defense of their glib profession” is 
good. The point of your needle might be 
slightly blunted as it encounters the at- 
tached correspondence, which I believe 
does show (1) a reasonable and respon- 
sive reply, and (2) an answer—not, as you 
say, after three weeks—but within two 
days. An occasional needle is good for all 
of us. I know Forses—a good needler— 
knows that a needler mustn’t mind being 
needled in return. 


The attached correspondence was a 
copy of Vice-President Ralph W. 
Bugli’s prompt reply to the charge that 
public relations firms are “mere lobby- 
ists for big business.” 

Two other letters took less deadl 
aim at the Forses story. Averell 
Broughton wrote: 


As one of the tongue-tied pundits re- 
ferred to in your October 15 article, may 
I plead that I was busy being tongue-tied 
on a speaking trip through the deep South. 
. . . And I was tongue-tied in this fashion 
just about the time the communication to 
which you refer came to my Office. . . . 

Perhaps one reason your bombshell was 
such a dud on Public Relations office desks 
was that we get many worse from time to 
time from cranks and Leftwingers. But 
then so does Forses Macazine, which is 
in itself a very useful exponent of the 
virtues of the American way of life. 


This feeling toward “crank” letters 








was defended more spiritedly in a 
Lucely-written letter from Ed Greif: 


There are lots of people hearing from 
Banner & Greif these days. Let the editors 
of Forses be among them! For the sparkle 
of the editorial approach, for the willing- 
ness to dig for a yarn, even for the tweak 
of our noses—a hearty salute. But shame 
on Forses, for basing its conclusions on 
so thin a test. 

Among the gems we pass on to clients 
(at so much per gem) is the earnest sug- 
gestion that they ignore communications 
from that fringe of our population addicted 
to writing what have come to be known 
as “crackpot” letters. There is no need to 
burden this note with the reasons for this 
decision except to say that it has proved 
profitable in those instances where, in our 
experience, it has been adopted. There are, 
in general, two major types of crackpot 
notes, and each appears to be motivated 
by an opposite end of the emotional spec- 
trum. The first is denunciation for vilifica- 
tion’s own sweet sake; the second, an 
amiable desire to enter into a long-lasting 
correspondence with some unknown friend. 
. . « It is easy to see that the majority of 
the firms you tested spotted the letters for 
what they were, viz., attempts to draw 
correspondence rather than earnest appeals 
for information. Under such circumstances, 
one can hardly say they “flinched.” On 
the contrary, it would appear that most 
acted in accordance with the best theory 


on the subject. 


As for ourselves, we urge clients to 
ignore all of them. And unflinchingly we 
practice what we preach. 


Not so good-spirited, Joseph W. 
Hicks laid down th 
shot: 


is barrage of buck- 


Five minutes ago I received your Octo- 
ber 15 issue which generously mentions 
my name as one of those from whom you 
have not received a reply to either of 
two inquiries—neither of which, I regret to 
say, I have ever received. Had I received 
either one or both, my reply would have 
been forthcoming as promptly as this let- 
ter has been dictated, whether or not I 
had known your inquiry was made by a 
writer in disguise, or openly and above- 
board. ... 

No doubt the general impression your 
researchist obtained, that all public rela- 
tions men are lobbyists, is predicated upon 

. a law requiring registration by any 
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persons or organizations whose purposes 
. . . may be directed toward the influenc- 
ing of legislation. This has thrown the 
cloak of a “lobbyist” around a lot of peo- 
ple who are not lobbyists. 

As I stated before, if I had received 
the inquiry from your reporter . . . I would 
have tried to write him a polite letter and 
to cite him my own definition, which is 
perhaps the most broadly quoted of any 
so far proposed of the term “public rela- 
tions”—namely, “Public relations is any ef- 
fort designed to improve and maintain the 
stature and dignity of an industry, organi- 
zation, product, or individual.” . . . I heard 
another definition of public relations once 
to the effect that “Public Relations is the 
dirty letter that you write a person, then 
tearing it up and not sending it, plus the 
nice letter that you write [him] two days 
after you have regained your sense of 
humor.” Frankly, I like my own defini- 
tion best. 


Forses reply to this blast is that it 
sees nothing in the least underhanded 
in having one of its reporters wfite to 
an organization as a private citizen 
rather than on Forsss stationery. It 
thinks there is no more skullduggery 
involved than would be the case if 
PR-man Hicks advertised for a new 
employee, signing his ad with a news- 
paper box number rather than his full 
name. In each case the motive is per- 
fectly “above-board.” The ad, or the 
letter, is intended to stand on its own 
merits, being acted on without personal 
considerations. Secondly, Fores didn't 
accuse the public relations men of be- 
ing lobbyists. It merely reported how 
they reacted to such a charge made by 
an unknown letter-writer. 

The fifth letter inspired by the ar- 
ticle was a note of pleased acknowl- 
edgment from Julius Berens, whose firm 
had answered both of the Forszs let- 
ters in detail. Purred he: 


All of us here were pleasantly surprised 


by Forses “Publicity Pundits Tested” ar- 
ticle. . . . [The junior staffers who wrote 
the replies] gladly accepted the challenge 
of your reporter's letter, and we “senior” 
members of the staff hoped they obtained 
their knowledge and appreciation of true 
Public Relations from the organization’s 
experience and philosophy. 


The final score on the question of 
whether or not to answer stray letters 
seems to be Berens, Eldean, and Hicks, 
in favor; Broughton and Greif opposed. 
For the record, here is the first of the 
two Forses letters which started the 
controversy. It was written on plain 
stationery: 

Dear Sirs: 

I’m very much concerned over the fact 
that the country is more and more being 
run by various pressure groups. Organized 
labor is forcing wage rates up, real estate 
operators are fighting against rent control, 
every large corporation has its representa- 
tive in Washington lobbying for its private 
interests. Each group distorts the facts and 
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figures to suit its own objectives. I would 
be interested to know what your role in 
this big sordid picture is. 

You are a large and reputable firm, but 
I don’t see how you are really much more 
than mere lobbyists for big business, in 
spite of the high-sounding titles you give 
yourselves. All you are doing is trying to 
get free publicity for your client. Your 
services probably cost him as much as if 
he bought advertising space to tell his 
story himself. I think it would be much 
more ethical and above-board if that was 
the way his publicity was handled. 

You are probably convinced that you 
are doing a fine and worthwhile job and 
that the country would not long survive if 
it weren’t for its publicity men. Perhaps 
you are right, though I can’t see how. If 
you'd care to tell me how you justify your 
existence, it might cool me off—and would 
be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun SutrTon. 


Does good public relations practice 
require an answer to this letter 











NO GOLD 


Forses received an_ invitation 
from Philip LeBoutillier, presi- 
dent of Best & Co., New York 
department store, to “a meeting 
on Gold—the purpose being to 
arouse your interest in and sup- 
port of The Gold Standard 
League, organized to preserve our 
standard monetary unit and to 
make our currency redeemable at 
the present 35 dollar rate.” Our 
reporter's blow-by-blow descrip- 
tion of this unique meeting on 
behalf of a Gold Standard follows. 











THERE WERE five four-table rows in the 
big, chandeliered room, and each table 
was ringed with nine well-groomed 
men. Two packs of cigarettes and two 
“University Club” matchbooks lay on 
each white table cloth. The cigarettes 
were mostly unopened, for waiters were 
drifting among the tables with boxes 
of cigars, whose bands also carried the 
blue and gold emblem of the University 
Club. At every place was a little pile 
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MARKET FOR mutual fund shares is 


quietly growing, if a recent Doremus & 
Co. survey of 150 Philadelphia dealers 


is truly representative. Half the invest- 
ment houses report over 1% of total 
transactions in mutual fund securities; 
a dozen put the proportion at 5%, five 
at 20%, dese at 25%, one at 50%. Six- 
teen will set up special mutual staffs. 

Spontaneous growth in mutual sales 
is indicated by the fact that one out of 
four dealers make no effort to put them 
across, although nine of ten record 
sales. These fall consistently in the 
$1,500-$2,000 bracket, average $1,800. 


ONE-MAN 


Larry Krecer, a Chicago manufac- 
turer, has declared war on the high 
cost of government. His weapon: 
“needle stamps” showing the hidden 
taxes which swell the prices of every- 
day commodities. The stamps are dis- 
tributed by Kreger 
at cost (500 stamps 
for $1, 5,000 
stamps for $7). 
“Braintrusters,” 
says Kreger in de- 
scribing his plan, 
“have been makin 
suckers out of 
of us for so long 





MASS MARKET FOR MUTUALS? 





The small saver, or low-income, in- 
experienced investor, is unanimously 
cited as behind the two-year trend to- 
ward mutuals. A few think this por- 
tends a mass market for securities sell- 
ing; almost all agree a special adver- 
tising and marketing effort is called for. 
Present advertising in mutuals is re- 
stricted to announcement ads of the 
“tombstone” variety. 

Concern was expressed that mutual 
funds do not help, possibly worsen, the 
present shortage of risk capital. For 
small accounts, however, the funds pro- 
vide advantages of diversification. 


TAX WAR 


that it is nothing less than pathetic. 
‘Needle Stamps’ are designed to unite 
our thinking on EXCESSIVE BRAIN- 
TRUSTER TAXATION and to place 
the blame for high prices where it be- 
longs. There can’t be a New Deal or a 
Fair Deal without the billions of tax 
dollars to waste and buy votes. ‘Needle 
Stamps’ may be applied or printed on 
checks, envelopes, letters, timeclocks, 
products, menus, packages, price tags, 
advertising. . . .” 

Kreger offers a free sheet of 25 
stamps to anyone sending a stamped 
envelope to him at 540 West 35th St., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


IN THEM THAR BILLS 


of reprints, some now tted with 
steak sauce: “The Responsibility of the 
Government in Monet Affairs,” 
“Monetary Notes by Walter E. Spahr,” 
“World’s Costliest Nation; How it 
Grew,” and “Reed Bill, H. R. 3262, 
Designed to Provide the United States 
with a Gold-Coin Monetary Standard 
and System.” At the corner table a 
big, blue-serged, red-faced man asked: 

“Is LeBoutillier in yet?” 

“He was dancing around up there a 
minute ago.” 

Up there, behind the dais, the lunch- 
eon host had risen to tinkle his ice 
cream cake spoon against a water glass. 
He was grateful, he said in an easy, 





comfortable voice, for the high per- 
centage of acceptances to his note, and 
he hoped this would be the most profit- 
able luncheon they'd ever attended. He 
was gratified, he said, that there were 
so many business men interested in 
other things besides women and world 
series and so on. The well-groomed 
men at the circular tables tittered 
litely and squinted through the thick- 
ening cigar smoke. 

“You have a hundred thousand 
pounds in the bank Thursday night.” 
The voice on the dais was louder, less 
casual. “Now your labor leaders all 
swear on a stack of Bibles they're not 
going to do a thing with the currency. 
You wake up Friday morning and 
you've got seventy thousand pounds in 
the bank. And it’s still all paper! Of 
course that couldn’t happen here.” 

The well-groomed men below him 
flicked their cigar ashes and laughed. 

“But it is happening here, in the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave. The dollar you put into the 1939 
bond issue is worth 43 cents. They're 
talking in Washington about a budget 





deficit of a billion dollars for 1949. But 
I say to you the deficit will be a mini- 
mum of ten billion. The thing is de- 
liberately concealed by government 
and by the people peddling their line. 

“I hope through this meeting to 
raise a minimum of $25,000 for the 
Gold Standard League. I won't have 
any paid secretariat. The money will 
go for postage and printing and things 
of that kind. 

“We're all solicited by all sorts of 
worthy charities. We spend our money 
for this and that. But I hope every man 
will take this literature home. They 
say you can’t understand currency. But 
it's just the same as your home bills. 
I was insured before the war for one 
million dollars. It’s worth now four 
hundred thousand. When I die, I don’t 
know how much. It’s not going to be 
worth much unless some of you fel- 
lows start getting tough. Here’s a chance 
to save your own life savings. We've 
got to get control of our money, we've 
got to make it redeemable. That’s the 
automatic brake. Gentlemen, I say that 
the road this country—this Administra- 
tion—is following will lead straight to 
repudiation.” 

A leaner, less comfortable figure had 
risen on the dais, and his voice cut 
through the cigar clouds with a less 
casual, more metallic sureness. 

“Mr. LeBoutillier has described some 
of the major purposes, activities, and 
accomplishments of the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary Pol- 
icy. I shall be glad to answer, in so far 
as I am able, any questions in respect 
to these and related matters. 

“The very important things that need 
to be done in the monetary field now 
are to maintain fixity in our standard 
monetary unit and to make all our cur- 
rency redeemable in this unit... . 

“These ents for irredeemable 
money are of the same class as those 
offered by the drug addict as to why he 
should have his drug. . . . 

“We cannot, properly, expect to ar- 
rest our march into Socialism so long 
as our currency is irredeemable. If a 
government is to control a people it 
must control their public purse with- 
out interference. An irredeemable cur- 
rency permits that. A redeemable cur- 
rency and Socialism are enemies. 

“There are enough influential men 
in this room to lick this problem if 
they will go to work in every way they 
can to get the desired and urgently- 
needed results.” 

As the thin-faced man in gray spun 
out his pinched tones, noises of shift- 
ing chairs became more frequent. Some 
of the well-groomed men at the corner 
table looked at the clock on the bare, 
grey-green wall behind the dais, and 
checked the hour on their own wrists. 

The meeting soon ended. 






TRADE MARKS 


Common shapes no good, 
say experts; easy to copy, 
not defendable in court 


FORBES LOOKED INTO the business of 
trade marks the other day and found a 
revolution well under way. Supermark- 
ets and the high cost of advertising 
seem to be the main causes, and pro- 
fessional package designers the most 
vocal agitators. Now that the shopper 
picks out her own purchases, they 
maintain, packages must be eye-catch- 
ing and carry an absolutely unique and 
easily remembered emblem. Further- 
more, all of a company’s products and 
all of its advertising should carry the 
same emblem as a major design feature. 
Thus the prestige of one product is 
shared by all, and the money spent for 
advertising a specific item indirectly 
puts in a plug for the rest of the line. 
The argument is clear, but the shape of 
the emblem is at the crux of the con- 
troversy. 


Ovals are out, 

say the experts, if you want a dis- 
tinctive trade mark for your products. 
Also eliminate any other common 
geometrical shape and avoid depen- 
dance on any particular color-combina- 
tion. With these you merely keep 
anonymous company with half a hun- 
dred other users and stand little chance 
of protecting yourself against infringe- 
ment. 

In fact, the courts are now constantly 
throwing fine old trade marks out on 
their ear in spite of millions of dollars 
which may have been spent building 
public recognition of them. The bright 
red-and-white can which Campbell 
Soup considers its trade mark is a case 
in ne It is now in danger of gen- 
eral imitation as a result of Campbell’s 
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unsuccessful efforts to restrain Armour 
& Co, from using an allegedly similar | 
color combination. Finding against the 
soup company, the court ruled that 
mere color cannot be appropriated as a 
valid trade mark without at the same 
time identifying it with a symbol such 
as the users name. Though the de- 
cision is being appealed, its implica- 
tions are that particular color combina- 
tions or geometrical shapes are only | 
defendable with respect to the typo- 
graphical matter combined with them. 

Current trade mark regulations are 
embodied in the Lanham Act, passed 
in 1947, which provides among other 
things for the incontestability of trade 
ae if they can be defended for five 
















years after being registered with the | 





U.S. Patent Office. Thus there is an | 





added incentive for devising unique | 





emblems, for trade mark owners are 
keen on knocking out even the most 
casual imitations of their own emblems 
now, before the competing design be- | 


comes invulnerable. 








Basic rules, 

say professional designers, should be 
used by trade mark users, whether 
resent or prospective, in order to 
aod the confusion and increase trade 
mark individuality. According to James 
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Nash, creator of such well-known em- 
blems as Socony’s Flying Red Horse, 
KenL dog food’s puppy, and the 
Quaker Oats package, these rules are 
three: (1) The successful trade mark 
must be so unique in shape and 
character that it is instantly recognized 
without the necessity of reading type 
matter and cannot be confused with 
any other mark. (2) It must stand 
the test of reduction to small sizes 
without loss of character or legibility. 
(8) It must be as effective in black 
and white as in color. Says Nash, 
“Thousands of firms are today using 
circles, ovals, squares, rectangles, dia- 
monds, etc., as trade marks. When 
these are reduced to small sizes, as 
must be done in many places of use, 
their context becomes indecipherable. 
Hence they have no individual trade 
mark, 

If a manufacturer decides his trade 
mark could stand improvement, the 
time to change it, says Jim Nash, is 
now. If the trade mark is actually bad, 
it is not doing the job it is intended to 
do, no matter how much money is 
being spent plugging it. Besides, cus- 
tomers won't object a bit to easier 
identification of the product. In the 
case of Nash’s new Quaker Oats design, 
a year after the switch was made in 
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. . . pull weight in black-and-white. 











Labor Relations 





White Callas Unions? 


THE OTHER DAY the daily papers 
carried a little story which could be 
interpreted as having marked the 
end of an era in industrial America. 
The item simply said that the Ford 
Motor Co. had announced that its 
recently adopted pension plan for 
factory workers would be extended 
to its white collar workers as well. 
It was always the other way around. 
If there were any em- 

ployee benefits at all they 
went to the white collar 
worker. Indeed, one of the 
incentives which encour- 
aged young men and wo- 
men to head for office, 
professional, and retail 
work was the fact that you 
netted such benefits as 
vacations, holidays, and 
you got paid when you were out 
with a cold for a couple of days. It 
was these “extras” that put a 
pedestal under the white collar job. 
It was also these “extras” that made 
unionization of office, clerical, and 
retail employees a thorny business 
for any organizer to undertake. 

But now the differential between 
the two “classes”—factory and white 
collar—has practically disappeared. 
Vacations, paid holidays, sick leave, 
pensions and all the other fringes are 
practically as common among rank- 
and-filers as among office and pro- 
fessional. In fact, the factory em- 
ployee has a hefty edge in other im- 
portant spheres of ongnentesy 
ployee relations. Where the worker 
is a member of a union, the chances 
are he has a greater degree of job 
security through seniority than does 
the white collarite. What’s more, he 
has a alee procedure which en- 
ables him to take his “beefs” right 
up to the top without fear of recrim- 
ination from his supervisor. Few 
of the white collar folk have that 
protection. 

All this is food for thought for 
management. White collar employ- 
ees are becoming acutely aware of 
the fact that they have lost the dis- 
tinguishing advantages of their jobs 
in relation to the factory workers. 
They know that in a short ten years 
the industrial worker has, through 
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unionization, been able to rise from 
practically no fringes to all fringes, 
and then some. 

Then why doesn’t the office 
worker, the professional man, the 
technician join unions in droves? 

The reason, I’m sorry to say, has 
little to do with the wisdom of man- 
agement. Employers have just been 
lucky. In the first place, unions have 
been concentrating on fac- 
tory workers because that 
field was wide open for 
quick organization. Then 
came the split in the 
AFL—an inter-union war 
which left little time, 
energy or funds for raid- 
ing other pastures. Now 
it's the anti-Communist 
fight that is keeping CIO 
from making white collar gains. 

There is one other very important 
reason why unions haven't made 
headway with office and professional 
workers. They use the wrong people 
and the wrong tactics to solicit 
white collar membership. Office peo- 
ple just don’t respond to the kind of 
name-calling and employer villifica- 
tion that appeals to factory folk. The 
words “strike,” “lockout,” “picket 
lines,” are obnoxious to the more 
delicate personalities found in offices. 

One of these days unions might 
catch on to the real technique for 
corraling white collar employees into 
unions. That day may come when 
the CIO finishes its inter-union bat- 
tles. It may come when the octo- 
genarians in the AFL are replaced 
by more vigorous and ambitious 
younger officials. It may come when 
the new labor school soon to open 
in New York begins to send out 
graduates who have been thoroughly 
trained in human relations. 

But it may never come if man- 
agement takes its head out of the 
sand and starts doing a real job of 
human relations among its office per- 
sonnel, That means not additional 
benefits necessarily—it means giving 
employees a feeling that they belong, 
that they have an opportunity to 
grow into better jobs. That’s no as- 
signment for the smug or the lazy. 
It's a man-sized job. 
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1947, the company had received only 
12 letters of protest and had sold more 
than 400 million packages. 

Convincing though their arguments 
may sound, however, the designers 
admit they still have some tough cus- 
tomers to persuade. Du Pont’s famous 


red oval is one of the most notable 
holdouts against their anti-Euclidean 
theories—-Du Pont says it’s different 
from any other oval. Nash has designed 
other items for Du Pont but can’t even 
get within eraser-throwing distance of 
the cherished emblem. 


POTS AND PLANS 


From pan greasing to machine leasing, 
Keating’s business goes on increasing 


For DEcADES bakers have bought shiny 
baking pans, laboriously burned off the 
luster (to improve heat absorption), 
greased them, washed and re-washed 
them many times. This time-consuming 
rigamarole slowed production, was ex- 
pensive, and—depending upon water 
conditions—sometimes unsanitary. 
When the new chemical family of 
silicones hit the newspapers just after 
the war, bakers were told to apply 
these wonder chemicals to their pans 
instead of greasing and washing. 
Tradesmen soon gave up in digust 
when they found they couldn’t success- 
fully apply silicones themselves, glumly 


went back to greasing and washing. 


Less glum 

was Arthur Keating, president of Chi- 
cagos Ekco Products Co. Instead of 
rushing pell-mell into the parade, Keat- 
ing had methodically set his laboratory 
to work on the problem, last October 
announced “freedom from grease” to a 
jubilant bakers’ convention in Atlantic 
City. The pitch: Ekco would set up ten 
plants strategically located throughout 
the country, sell bakers pre-tarnished 
and silicoated pans that would be good 
for about 150 bakings. When the coat- 
ing lost its effectiveness, pans could be 
returned for re-silicoating. 

Two such plants now exist in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, a Chicago 
plant will be open in mid-January, and 
New York will have its first silicoating 
plant by the middle of next year. By 
June of next year, hazards Keating, “we 
may be handling 4,000,000 coatings a 
week.” 


Only limit 

in his business, says Keating, “is the 
limit we put on our own thinking. 
America’s women are receptive to prog- 
ress in their homes, and they will find 
the money to buy products that save 
them time and work.” Always confound- 
ing the pessimist, he adds, “We have 
just started to build the American 
standard of living, and there is virtually 
no limit to the benefits that can accrue 
from our system—provided we have 





For sale: freedom from grease 


faith in ourselves and continue to be- 
lieve that our frontiers lie ahead of us 
and not behind.” 

Such a statement would be so much 
pap if Keating didn’t make a practice 
of backing up his words with action. 
In his hands the plebeian baking pan 
has become a new industrial frontier, 
and right now he’s plumping hard to 
turn the industry-starved world into a 
gigantic, lucrative frontier for American 
manufacturers. His scheme: Lease, on 
a rental basis, used—but good—machin- 
ery to “Point Four” nations for their use 
in rehabilitating emaciated industries; 
induce’ the U.S. Government to make 
special depreciation allowances on this 
exported equipment; afford proper 
guarantees of dollar income from the 
countries using it. 

“If the government were to [encour- 
age] a more rapid amortization of re- 
maining capital invested in machinery 
which an American manufacturer elects 
to ship abroad, plus a minimum 10% 
rental guarantee payable in dollars,” 
says Keating, “large quantities of used 
machinery would be put to work in de- 
pressed areas.” 


Used machines made money 

for Ekco. In 37 Keating moved into 
England’s slow-moving, but solidly en- 
trenched cutlery industry by utilizing 
used, but good, American machinery. 
The British, eager for American know- 
how, O.K.’d the plan, helped the com- 
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pany establish itself in a depressed 
Lancashire mill area. From here Ekco 
proceeded to capture the British cutlery 
market, successfully competing against 
such well-established concerns as Shef- 
field, sword-maker to royalty for gen- 
erations. Now listed on the London 
Stock Exchange, the Yankee-born out- 
fit will earn approximately $750,000 
this year, wing dividends, royalties and 
service fees homeward to the mother 
company and to its undoubtedly 
pleased stockholders. Meanwhile the 
British firm is substantially bolstering 
England’s ailing economy, and, accord- 
ing to Keating, will play an important 
part in Britain’s 1950 exports program. 

Keating’s interest in the financial se- 
curity of the Ekco stockholder doesn’t 
flag for an instant. To that end he has 
bought up eight established companies 
manufacturing related household items, 
plans to establish Ekco as a “small in- 
vestment trust” specializing in house- 
hold supplies. A major stockholder in 
once-competitive National Enameling 
and Stamping Co., he has just launched 
a proxy battle against chairman A. J. 
Kieckhefer, hopes in April to install 
himself as NESCO’s temporary presi- 
dent. 


Keating’s first step 

in the direction of his mythical “trust” 
was taken back in ’29, when he bought 
the A. & J. Kitchen Tool Co. for $1,- 
020,000. Immediately striking his col- 
ors, Keating moved the plant—lock, 
stock, and barrel—from Binghamton, 
N.Y., to Chicago. It took 26 trainloads 
and lots of courage, but the young ex- 
ecutive had the a where he wanted 
it—under his nose—and saved $150,000 
in fixed yearly charges to boot. In the 
first three depression years A. & J. 
tripled Ekco’s earnings. 

He pulled another “Keating” when 
he bought the Geneva Forge Co. in the 
mid-'30s. The old cutlery firm was im- 
mediately closed down, stayed closed 
until Keating had perfected a method 
of mass producing cutlery. The first 
machine to lick rapid oe las sa 
of cutlery cost $60,000, and was hand- 
made from the floor up—but it paved 
the way for Ekco to dominate the cut- 
lery market. Years later Keating took 
another forward leap by engaging Ray- 
mond Loewy to put the touch of to- 
morrow on Ekco’s wares, still pays the 
famous designer $70,000 annually to 
spark his products. 


Leading the pack 

has been a habit with Arthur Keating 
since his school days. At Minnesota’s 
Shattuck Military School, for example, 
he walked off with every athletic award 
offered, then topped the feat in Armour 
Institute by captaining every athletic 
team in the school. After graduating in 
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1920 he went directly into the business 
established by his grandfather in ‘88. 

Bom and bred in Chicago, Keating 
likes the town, doesn’t want to live any- 
where else. He’s hoping his son Ed- 
ward, now assistant to Ekco’s executive 
v.p. Benjamin Ragir, feels the same 
way. Being an Ekco employee, he prob- 
ably does. The firm boasts a happy 
flock of employees, kept that way, says 
Keating, by “giving them a good place 
to work, paying the going rate or some- 
thing better, distributing year-end bo- 
auses, and supplying steady employ- 
ment. Good labor relations are always 
available to those who truthfully prac- 
tice the humanities. To me, this means 
humility, kindness, tact, consideration, 
and complete honesty. We ought to 
drop that word ‘labor’,” he concludes, 
“jt sets up false barriers.” 

He must be right—at Ekco they echo 
his praises. 


THE ECONOMY 


South hogs uptrend with 
pigs, cotton, furniture; 
steel-struck areas down 
























THE UPWARD TRENDS hopefully re- 
corded in last month’s Forses business 
map were effectively torpedoed by the 
November coal and steel strikes. This 
month only five of the country’s 87 
economic areas show continued im- 
provement for one month or longer, 
while 22 have registered declines. Last 
month’s tally: eighteen ups, five downs. 
Business activity for the country as a 
whole continues to run, as it did last 
month, about 7% below the level of a 
year ago. 

The advances this month are all in 
the South, reflecting souped-up activity 
in lumber and furniture and a power- 
ful recovery in cotton. Also a large 
Southern hog crop is just now coming 
to market, and although prices have 
weakened, the volume is so great that 
farmers are practically assured of high 
~ receipts. The lumber business re- 

ects the record rate of construction in 
1949, plus some recovery from weather- 
slowed October operations. Furniture 
makers, profiting from new home con- 
struction, have enjoyed a brisk trade in 
their lower-priced items. The cotton 
market, weak all summer as buyers 
waited for lower prices, now sees a 
heavy demand to make up for the sum- 
mer lag. Sales of finished cotton goods 
are excellent, with prices holding firm 
or even rising slightly. 

This month’s declining areas, in the 
East and Midwest especially, are prac- 
tically a map of the steel mills and 
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closely related industries. There are 
some signs of recovery in the latest 
data covering these areas, but it will 
be almost a month before recovery can 
be complete. People whose pocketbooks 
were pinched by the strike can’t do too 
much in the way of Christmas shopping 
until they've paid rent and grocery bills 
and caught up on such other matters 
as overdue installment payments, etc. 

Compared with conditions last year 
at this time, business for the country- 
at-large is off 3-10%. The New England 
and Middle Atlantic states are suffering 
least with business down 4% and 3%, 
respectively, while the Midwest and 
North Central states are off 10% from 
last year’s activity. Other evidence of 
slackened trade: only three cities in the 
country are enjoying better business 
now than last year at this time. Raleigh, 
N.C., shows a 10% gain, Albany, Ga., 
7%, and New York City, 1%. Cities 
showing the worst decline compared 
with last year are Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land, ca off 14%. 

As for the general economy, it still 
shows no strong trend either up or 
down. Last month the picture was en- 
couraging, this month the strikes show 
their damaging effect. Beneath these 
surface drifts, however, there seems to 
be a great stability and firmness to the 


economy which is preventing any seri- 
ous stumbles in the post-war return to 


normalcy. 





Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 
10/15/49 11/15/49 12/15/49 


New England —-3% — 8% — 4% 
Middle Atlan- 

a —2 -10 -8 
Midwest .... —6 —-8 —10 
Eo wnains —7 —-5 —6 
South Central —7 —7 — 8 
North Central —2 —7 —10 
Mountain ... —2 — 8 — 8 
Pacific ...... -—+5 —-4 —§8 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


CE ME EE, do6 acpadens 10% 
Ce 7 
i bk AS, 1 
Bismarck, N. D.}.......... —l 
CI Ile Caren vce ececs —l 
Cheyenne, Wyo. .......... —l 
Albuquerque, N. M.*...... —2 
OS SF ee eee —3 
SO MEE ly s bn deweede as) 
REE, oondasewesedes 3 





*Listed since November. }Listed 
since October. 
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PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N. Y. 


This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
calculated for the separate areas. Forses Indexes are based on data 
which give an accurate picture of business conditions with the least pos- 
sible delay. They show business as it was during the last week of the 
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month immediately preceding the date of the issue in which they appear. 











For Your MAILING LIST... 


MASTER 
ADDRESSER 


$9450 plus Fed. tax 
(Supplies Extra). . 


NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES : 
NO RIBBONS ; 

NO INK Pat. applid. for 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a Iong 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute. 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, 
easy to use. 










Will also print from 
typed labels attached 
to your business forms. 
At your office supply 
dealer, or write to— 


Cece C2 


5508-F Excelsior Ave. e Minneapoks 16, Minn. 























BUCKS COUNTY 
QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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( Are YOU Looking 
For a Business 


OF YOUR OWN? 


-—__! ay FRB 
4 rofit and eperation beoklet on A 

A FIRST YEAR $15,008 PROFIT from a Venetian 
Blind Laundry franchise. Over 40 successfully oper- 
ating units frem ceast-to-coast. Total unit priee, 
$6,350. 24-month time payment pian available. See 
} plant near you. 


B. }. EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 











AC 5854 Market St., Philadelphia 39, Pa.) 








| BEHIND YOUR 3am 


“2 CONSCIOUS MIND ©. 


F wo ges Gal bik ioe Gites aie? Bi yen 
9 do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
” possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
? the urges of « vast sleeping force in your 
Q inner mind. Learn to develop and direct kt. 9 
* Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
? energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE ? 
? 
? 
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SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe M.Q.S. ? 


The ROSICRUCIANS ? 
SAN JOSE 


[AMORC} © CALIFORNIA ? 


NEW IDEAS 


- - - in machinery, lighting, doors, tools, 
Christmas trees, household appliances 


DRAFTY DOOR 


Paint spray rooms afford little or no 
occupational hazards when equipped 
with the new “ROL-TOP” doors pic- 
tured here. Reason: the doors feature 
rows of standard, furnace-type, spun- 
glass filters in each panel, which per- 
mit fresh air to circulate into the room 
and filter paint-laden air as it escapes 
out. Use of a ventilating fan assures a 






constant supply of fresh air through the 
door, allows painters to work without 
masks. Filters can be used indefinitely 
by simply “dry washing” them from 
time to time with a high pressure air 
hose. 


(Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus 16, 
Ohio.) 


SLEEPERS’ AID 


A Christmas gift for bed-reading in- 
somniacs: the Magic Booklite, a seven- 
watt reading lamp in a plastic case that 
clips to any book or magazine. It lights 
only the reading surface and tactfully 
goes out the moment the dozing reader 
lets the book fall flat. The only ques- 
tion: who pulls the second pillow from 
behind your back? 

(Eagle Electric Mfg. Co., 2810 
Bridge Plaza, Long Island City, N.Y.) 


PUNCH RELAY 


A new electronic price tag reader 
facilitates the handling of price tags 
where business machines are used for 
accounting and inventory purposes. A 
special tag-punching and printing ma- 
chine prepares the price tags which 
are fastened to merchandise. After a 
sale is made, the perforated portion is 
torn off and run through the “reader,” 
which translates the information onto 
standard business machine cards. It’s 
estimated that the “reader” does the 





work of 10 key punch operators, or 20 
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if a magazine feed is used. The tags 
and “reader” are designed so that two 
subsequent price changes may be made 
on the same tag. 

(Potter Instrument Co., 136-56 Roos- 
evelt Ave., Flushing, N.Y.) 


DELICATE DRILL 


The big pneumatic drill used to chew 
up traffic arteries has a dimunitive 
counterpart in a new tool designed for 
surgery of the brain and spinal cord. 
The new nitrogen-operated drill is said 
to permit greater gentleness in many 
delicate operations on the nervous sys- 
tem, is also useful in orthopedic surgery 
and mastoid operations. Having a X-in. 
drill capacity, the small tool is equipped 
with a protector sleeve that covers the 
complete tool, a pistol-grip handle, and 
the nitrogen intake is at the rear of the 
tool instead of at the bottom of the 
handle. The use of bone-dry nitrogen 
and a special filter insures sterility of 
the operating gas. The tool is adaptable 
to a wide variety of drills and saws, 
including right-angled attachments. | 

(Aro Equipment Corp., 1949 Erie} 
Ave., Bryan, Ohio.) ; 


YULE TREE 


Finding an aluminum Christmas tree 
perched on your table might startle 
Santa, but it won't faze him—you'll 
probably win a bagful of nice, mod- 
ernistic presents. Shown here, the tree 
stands 22 inches high, is made from 
fire-proof, expanded aluminum foil, was 
originally developed as an air filter b 
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| Kesearch Products Corp. It comes com- 
plete with illuminating base, cord and 
bulb. 

(Hankscraft Co., Reedsburg, Wis.) 


SPACE SAVER 


In the modern small house, where 
floor space is so valuable that you even 
have to hang up the vacuum cleaner, 
the wash basin will soon have company 


on its patch of bathroom tile. This 
enameled-steel clothes hamper is now 
available with adjustable sides and top 
to enable it to fit under any standard 
fixture. Covers up the drain pipes too. 

(Star Cabinet Co., 3811 Bell Blod., 
Bayside, N. Y.) 


STEEL EXTRUSIONS? 


A big cost factor in high-priced ma- 
chinery is the expensive, time-consum- 
ing machining of component parts such 
as gears, cams, etc. A new French 
process promises to reduce these costs 
by 30% or more by extruding basic gear 
forms and other intricate shapes in a 
manner similar to that used on alumi- 
num and plastic materials. Finishing 
the extruded part will require but a 
fraction of the machining time de- 
manded by current methods. The proc- 
ess, developed by the Ugine Co., a 
French concern, will soon be used by 
American fabricators. No company ref- 
erence is available as yet in this 


country. 








To Reach the TOPS 


FORBES is TOPS 











Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Company, 
Publication, Management’s 
No. Employees Score 
Byron Jackson Co. 
Byjac News (Oct.) 65 74 50 63 
(1,400 employees) 
Over 60% of book consists of photographic reproductions of letters 
and a technical article; jumbled layout and bad writing contribute to 
negative impression. 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp. 
Journal (Oct.) 72 80 69 73 
(8,244) 


Employee 
Reader- 


Crafts- Final 
Interest Score 


manship Score 


“Report on European Destruction” highly commendable exec mes- 
sage. Although reader-interest gets good scoring, too much space is 
devoted to sports. Watch layout. 

Dominion Foundries 

and Steel, Ltd. 

Dofasco Illustrated 

News (Aug.-Sept.) 80 89 80 80 

(2,500) 


Unique publication has but three features plus an editorial, all ex- 
cellently handled. Lack of diversity drags down otherwise high rating. 
Pix presentation: tops. “$1,500,000 for Job-Security” is first-rate. Why 
not shorten features, widen diversity? 

Harbinson-Walker 

Refractories Co. 

Burns and Mixes (Oct.) 74 73 58 69 

(5,900) ' 
Lots of room here for improvement in layout and writing. Stories 
unimaginatively handled. How about giving pix and captions more 
attention? Good: “Know Your Government.” 

Harris-Seybold Co. 

Craftsman (Aug.-Sept.) 81 84 76 80 

(1,864) 
“Report on European Markets” and “Known Around Globe” inter- 
esting, well-handled from management and reader-interest viewpoint. 
“Behind the Scenes” very effective. “Photo Contest” requires explan- 
atory copy; “Cutter Trimmings” fuzzy. Book is “grey,” presentations 
on lifeless side. 

Norfolk and Western 

Railway 

Norfolk and Western 

Magazine (Oct.) 88 88 80 86 

(15,680) 
This 59-page book handles its bulk with ease. Excepting personals, 
it’s nicely balanced content favors management and employee alike. 
Good features: “Roxboro,” “Arm of Liberty,” “Courtesy Pays,” 
“Facts,” “Pocalier.” Personals flag reader-interest in rear of book. 

Railway Express Agency 

The Express Messenger 

(Aug.-Sept.) 80 58 75 71 

(56,400) 
Excessively loaded with management’s story; hardly the type of 
publication that will excite the employee. Exec message, editorial, 
etc., all well presented—but dose is too big, not diversified. 


IN scorninc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the ForBes viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. N. & W.’s “Norfolk & Western” 

By calling attention to good points and sug- 
gesting means of improvement, Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully 
this vital tool of employee relations. 
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HERE ARE THE GREAT INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES OF TODAY! 


Now Ready—New Manual Of 


EORTUNE MAK 


“GROWTH 


Provides Complet 






—12 WITH BEST LONG-TERM PROSPECTS! 
—10 WITH BEST PROSPECTS FOR 1950! 


OU don't have to be "sold" on the money-making possibilities o! 
“growth” stocks. Records show that 10 shares of Coca-Cola pur 
chased in 1924 for $780 are worth $14,000 today plus dividends of $6,000! 
In the same year, 10 shares of General Electric at $1,970 are worth $6,400 
today in addition to $4,800 in dividends! Similarly 10 shares of S. S. Kresge 
at $2,930 are worth over $8,000 today, not counting dividends of more 


than $6,400. These are but a few examples of typical "growth" studies of 
the past. 


We're confident that you'll find the Coca-Colas, General Electrics and 
Kresges of tomorrow in the "FORBES 1950 Annual Growth Stock Book." 


This unique compilation lists 173 stocks in 25 fastest-growing industries. 
Explains the various growth factors in these industries (some little known 
as yet to the investing public). Gives a “Guide to Selecting Growth 
Stocks," "5 Keys to Analyzing Growth Stocks." 

This confidential 220-page report (limited to 2,500 copies) is a truly 
eye-opening study for the astute investor who wants to build a fortune 
in "growth" stocks. 


For the first time in investor history, growth stocks are evaluated as to 
their relative future potentials under these three classifications: 


|. EARLY STAGE OF GROWTH 
2. ADVANCED STAGE OF GROWTH 
3. NEW GROWTH FACTORS 


Furthermore, this unique study x-rays each of the 173 growth stocks for: 


a. Salient growth factors and their potentials; b. Industry position 
and activities; c. Financial position; d. History of enterprise, with 
figures showing trend of sales, earnings, dividend action, price 


range for last 10 to 20 years brought up-to-date with latest 1949 
figures. 


Finally, from the 173 growth stocks analyzed, the financial and investment experts 
who have compiled this unique manual bring you: 


12 GROWTH STOCKS WITH BEST LONG-TERM POTENTIALS 
10 GROWTH STOCKS WITH BEST PROSPECTS FOR 1950 


Investors and traders alike will find the study invaluable. You, too, can use this 
confidential report to: 


1..Get in on the ground-floor of promising GROWTH situations. 
2. To spot companies with NEW GROWTH products or processes. 


3. To check your holdings to be sure of maximum long-term capital 
gains and present and future income. 


ONLY 2500 COPIES AVAILABLE. ORDER YOURS NOW 
AND SAVE $5 ON ESTABLISHED PUBLICATION PRICE! 








CONFIDENTIAL a 
oe COPY No. 26 


ANNUAL 


FORBES 1950 
GROWTH STOCK 





How This Manual Helps You 


Solve Investment Problems: 
1. SOURCEBOOK that guides you to the 
growth stocks among all listed securities, 
saving you countless hours of effort and the 
cost of high-priced expert analysis. 
2. INVESTMENT TOOL that enables you to 
appraise the true value and prospects of 
major growth issues. 
3. GOLD MINE of selected stocks in which 
you can place your investment funds with 
reasonable assurance of handsome capital 
gains plus good income. 

How to Use This Manual 
The Forbes 1950 Annual Growth Stock Book 
is a volume you will refer to many, many 
times a year. 
Consult it before you buy or sell . . . before 
you switch funds. Use it to plan your in- 
vestment program. Check your present hold- 
ings against the growth yardsticks provided 
in the manual. Above all, use this unique 
volume as a guide to the best growth profit- 
makers among present-day securities. 
LIMITED EDITION. INSURE YOURS. 
FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
TO SAVE $5 ON REGULAR PRICE 
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INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. | 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 12-15 


Please enter my order for a copy of confidential | 


220-page “1950 FORBES ANNUAL ‘GROWTH!’ 
STOCK BOOK.” | 

Check Choice: SN 5s 0 eds ie kk eae 
(0 Enclosed is $10 payment in full. | 
(J I will pay $15 on receipt of material. 


I understand the contents is copyright and cannot 
be reproduced or used as text without the permission 
of publisher. 

It is understood that if, after examining the 
Manual, I do not find it satisfactory I may return | 
it within 10 days for full refund or cancellation. 


OS BO ak: J OS ee J 
pepees PE ak ow Sees ! 
GOW) cdi eos. ZONE... .STATE...... | 


All foreign orders must be accompanied by remit- | 





tance in U. S. funds or payable in U. S. ' 
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Some Good, Some 


HAVING HEARD a speech by General Eisenhower, 
in which he excoriated Washington’s frantic at- 
tempts to bring about a “welfare state,” I'm in- 
clined to think he will consent to be drafted by 
the Republicans to run for the Presidency in 1952. 

The overthrow of New Zealand’s Labor Govern- 
ment, after fourteen years in office, by the Con- 
servative (National) Party has been hailed as 
portentous for Britain’s Labor Government. My 
own opinion is that the chances somewhat favor 
re-election of the Socialists, although the outlook 
may change before the voting, probably early next 
year. 


POLITICAL OUTLOOK OBSCURE 


Political prospects in our own country are foggy, 
difficult to diagnose. Events will be potently in- 
fluenced by economic developments—in industry, 
labor, commerce, agriculture. The trends in com- 
ing months are unpredictable. 

The most disturbing factor is President Tru- 
man’s vehement determination to spend, spend, 
spend, tax, tax, tax. Also, the Administration has 
proclaimed war to the hilt against our foremost 
industrial and business enterprises, irresponsibly 
dubbed by bureaucrats “monopolies.” Also has 
instituted an amazing “two-billion-dollar suit 
against the railroads.” All this, of course, with the 
motive of winning the votes of thoughtless citizens. 

Even certain leading Democrats are protesting 
against the Administration’s “anti” attitude towards 
business, towards investors. Senator O’Mahoney 
very properly warns sternly that our whole econ- 
omy will be threatened unless effective steps are 
taken to coax savers to resume investing in risk 
capital, a situation that Forses repeatedly has em- 
phasized as one of the direst dangers confronting 
our nation. Mr. Mahoney, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, aptly points 
out that “the sustained value of the Government 
securities into which savings are pouring depends 
on the sustaining of national income, largely 
through a healthful flow of private venture capital 
into business and industry.” 

Ponder these figures cited by Edward H. Foley, 
Jr., Under-Secretary of the Treasury: individuals 
hold $200,000,000,000 in liquid assets, an amount 
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Bad Developments 


three-and-a-half times as large as in 1939. About 
$68,000,000,000 of this is in savings accounts, 
$41,000,000,000 in checking accounts, $69,000,- 
000,000 in Federal securities, and $22,000,000,000 
in currency. 


PUBLIC DEMANDS ECONOMY 


It may be that Congress will pay at least some 
heed to the rising public demand that important 
money-saving recommendations in the Hoover 
Commission reports be adopted, acted upon, by 
our Federal legislators. No sensible person can 
view with equanimity the looming Treasury deficit 
of $5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year. 

One source of additional revenue which should 
be forthwith tapped: the rapidly multiplying num- 
ber of tax-free and partially exempt co-operatives 
and other organizations and institutions. Republi- 
can Congressman Noah M. Mason, member of the 
Ways & Means Committee, claims that instead of 
the figure of $9,000,000,000 of competitive busi- 
ness which the Treasury names as escaping taxa- 
tion, the total “is nearer $50,000,000,000.” He 
adds: 


For example, only 6,000 farmer-cooperatives out of 
more than 10,000 reported to the Treasury, and the 
volume of business shown in their returns is only 
$5,620,127,000, though it is well established that they 
did three times that much last year. 

City consumer co-ops are required to make no re- 
turn whatsoever, because the Treasury calls them in- 
come-tax payers—and then promulgates rules and regu- 
lations that let this kind of storekeepers avoid payment 
of practically all the tax that their competitors have 
to pay. 


RETAIL TRADE SPOTTY 


Retail trade has been irregular. But holiday buy- 
ing is perking up, promises to prove satisfactory. 

Farm income is increasing through substantial 
advances in most commodity prices. 

Building activity continues unabated. 

The vital steel industry has promptly and im- 
pressively swung into its stride. 

Motor-making is booming. 

The stock market has been giving a fairly 
encouraging performance, may do better after 
December selling ends.—B. C. Fores. 









For Speculators Only— 


“9 MORE ‘PENNY’ STOCKS 
FOR BiG PERCENTAGE PROFITS!” 


Selling from 50c to $1.75 a Share! All 
Under Continuous Supervision! 


O YOU want to make $1,000 grow to 

“$6,000 or more? So-called “penny” 
stocks bought near market bottoms often 
make such bonanza profits. 

100 shares of the lowest-priced of these five 
“penny” stocks comes to $50 plus commissions, 
the highest is $175. One hundred shares of all 
five amounts to $612.50, plus commissions. 

During the past bull market these shares 
sold from 6 to 14 times their present prices! 
Eventually some of these stocks should again 
show sénsational gains. For investors who can 
recognize and can afford the extremely specu- 
lative nature of these stocks, we offer our 
analysis of these 5 “penny’ stocks. 


Under Continuous Supervision 


Each of these special “penny” stocks is 
analyzed in detail in this Special Report as to 
past and present sales, earnings, dividends 
and other pertinent facts on which to base 
your buying decisions. 

Furthermore, all 5 stocks will be kept un- 
der Continuous Supervision so that you will 
receive timely reports on all new develop- 
ments affecting them right in the weekly 
Service of the Investors Advisory Institute, it- 
self. In this way, you'll be advised when to 
take profits, when to sell or when to switch. 


FREE with Your Trial Subscription 


This valuable study, "5 More ‘Penny’ Stocks 
for Big Percentage Profits," is FREE to intro- 
duce you to the FORBES Investors Advisory 
Institute's weekly 8-page Service that goes to 
press after the market closes each Friday yet 
reaches you Monday morning by first class or 
air mail. 

Never before has there been an Investment 
Service with a 32-year background of busi- 
ness and investment publishing—with “Con- 
tinuously Supervised" "Penny" Stocks—at the 
nominal fee of $45 for a whole year's Service 
of weekly 8-page Bulletins, $25 for six months’ 
Service or only $15 for a three months’ trial. 

Simply fill in and return convenient cou- 
pon below with remittance to get acquainted 
with America's fastest-growing Investment 
Service and receive FREE by return mail "5 
More ‘Penny’ Stocks for Big Percentage Prof- 
its." Handsome 3-ring binder sent FREE with 
6 months or one year subscriptions. 


---Convenient Order Form ---- 


t 

I 

1 INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. : 
1 (Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) H 
: 120 Fifth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 1 
1 Send me at once your special study, "5 ; 
; More ‘Penny’ Stocks for Big Percentage ! 
1 Profits," with my subscription as checked 4 
: below: H 
i 0,3 Mo. $15 []6Mo.$25 (1 Yr. $45 } 
| (Binder Included FREE with 6 Months : 
i or More) I 
} (CO Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year. : 
I 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Bank Stocks 


FoR PROTECTION against the trend to- 
ward a Welfare State, I believe inves- 
tors should give careful consideration 
to placing part of their funds in lead- 
ing bank stocks, which sell under, their 
book values. If the time should eventu- 
ally come when the Government nation- 
alizes the banks, the chances are the 
stockholders would receive the book 
value, as in England. Meanwhile, the 
yield from dividends is good, and one 
can afford to wait. 

I submit a list of New York and 
Philadelphia bank stocks selling under 
their book values. Of course, there are 
similar situations existing with regard 


to many additional bank stocks through- 
out the nation. 

In connection with “book values,” 
these figures are calculated from the 
bank statements. Very often, the book 
values are under-stated. 

An important item in connection with 
bank stocks, is that banks are consid- 
ered as permanent institutions. Should, 
by chance, the price of the stocks de- 
cline, one can buy more with confi- 
dence, being assured that the bank will 
continue in existence. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





NEW YORK CITY BANK STOCKS 
Selling for Less Than Their Book Values 


Div. 

New York Banks Paid 
Since 

I EE EIR. sce cbs u penne 1906 
eS EEE EO ne 1879 
a as Seer oe 1907 
Public Nat'l] Bank & Trust....... 1916 
Bank of New York............. 1785 
Guaranty Trast Co... .......03- 1892 
Dew Week Teel Ge... ...sccccce 1894 
Commercial Nat’] Bank & Trust.. 1931 
Clemtens TEOAMOVEE ....cdsccicdve 1853 
ee 1879 
Bote eR UE Ds < 0 0'09.0 515 0:6% 1941 
errr ee 1903 
Bank of Manhattan............. 1848 
 .. . ceccddboccvues 1853 
Manufacturers Trust Co......... 1909 
First National Bank............ 1865 


Corn Exchange Bank & Trust.... 1854 
Chemical Bank 


Book % Ratio 


Div. Value Recent Price to % 
Rate 9/30/49 Price Book Value Yield 
$3.00 $134.10 96 715 3.12 

5.00 196.08 142 72.5 $3.52 

0.80 23.59 17% 749 4.53 

2.00 56.10 42% 76.1 4.68 
14.00 436.22 332 76.2 4.22 


12.00 371.66 290 78.1 4.14 
4.00 111.54 90% 78.1 4.43 
2.00 61.14 48 78.5 4,17 
4.00 125.83 100 79.5 4.00 
1.60 44.95 35% 79.9 4.45 

10.00 303.07 244 80.5 4.10 
1.80 55.48 438% 808 4.11 
1.30 31.45 25% 818 5.05 
1.80 52.67 44% 845 4.04 
2.40 60.93 53 87.0 4.52 

80.00 1,409.04 1,245 88.5 6.42 
2.80 61.68 56% 915 4.95 
1.80 45.17 43% 96.0 4.15 


PHILADELPHIA BANK STOCKS 
Selling for Less Than Their Book Values 


Div. 

Paid 

Philadelphia Banks Since 
Real Estate Trust Co............ 1945 
Provident Trust Co............. 1865 
City National Bank............. 1944 
Land Title Bank & Trust........ 1946 
Corn Exchange Nat’l Bank & Trust 1859 
Fidelity Phila. Trust Co......... 1867 
Tradesmen’s Nat'l] Bank & Trust.. 1872 
Ninth Bank & Trust Co.......... 1945 
Market Street National Bank..... 1892 
National Bank of Gtn. & Trust Co. 1816 
Broad Street Trust............. 1923 
Central-Penn National .......... 1865 
Industrial Trust Co. ............ 1946 
a ae 1837 
First National Bank............. 1864 


* Plus Stock. + 6/30/49. B—bid. 


Book % Ratio 
Div. Value Recent Price to % 
Rate 9/30/49 Price Book Value Yield 


$2.50 $116.83 52%B 49.2 4.77 
2.50 99.65 58% 584 4.29 
1.60 86.18¢ 51B 59.2 3.14 
2.00 66.42 42 63.3 4.77 
2.00 66.33 44% 67.2 4.50 
2.60 75.88 52% 69.1 4.97 
1.60° 52.66 87B 70.3 %4.33 
0.60 19.87 14% 718 421 

19.00 536.00¢ 385 719 494 
1.20 38.33¢ 28 73.1 4.29 
2.00 53.70¢ 40 745 5.00 
1.80 40.25 33% 8420 5.32 
0.30 9.03 8% 92.9 3.60 
2.00 47.39 44% 942 4.48 
1.60° 38.32 33% 87.5 °4.78 
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OUTLOOK for 1950 & 


What's Ahead for STOCKS « BONDS + BUSINESS 




















What Every Investor is Asking 
About 1950 


Read UNITED’s definite forecasts: 


STOCKS — Is Bull or Bear Market ahead? Is a 
top likely in the first half? Which stocks should 
lead? Which should be avoided? What range for 
Dow Jones Industrials? 


BUSINESS — Will government spending bring 
a new upswing? Or is the postwar decline to be 
resumed? What industries have best outlook? 


INFLATION — Will rising government deficit 
cause a new inflation surge? Will stocks and real 
estate prove better than cash? 


RAILS AND UTILITIES — Will utility earnings 
continue to rise? Is a turnabout in rail earnings 
likely? Are rail stocks on the bargain counter? 


BUILDING — Construction has been one of the 
surprises of 1949. Will new public housing push 
building to new highs in 1950? 


GROWTH INDUSTRIES — What stocks offer 
best profits in Television, Aircraft, Airlines, 
Plastics, Chemicals and Atomic Energy? Read 
UNITED's timely answers to these and other 
investment questions. 


1949 RECORD OUTSTANDING 


These UNITED Annual Forecasts on Business and 
Securities have averaged more than 80% accurate for 
22 years. For example, many economists predicted a deep 
recession in 1949. UNITED forecast a year of good 
business and high employment. Many predicted a bear 
market in stecks. UNITED forecast a rise from around 
165 to about 195. Range to date 161.60 to 193.62. 















To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED 
Business and Investment Service to new readers, we 
will send the weekly UNITED Reports for one month, 
together with our Annual Forecast for 1950, $] 


with 20 outstanding stocks, for only.......... 
ACT NOW! ™**'iicsuaaiNow!™ 
















December 15, 1949 





Your Guide to Greater Success 


is oer is a Report that thousands of investors look forward to each year. 
It is the only Annual Forecast that gives you a UNITED OPINION 
of the country’s leading authorities. Interest in this exclusive UNITED 
Forecast increases yearly as its dependability is recognized more and more 
by business men and investors. 
This 12-page Report brings facts and specific forecasts on all-important 
phases of business and investments. It includes a selection of stocks con- 
sidered most attractive for appreciation and income. 





20 STOCKS SELECTED AS 
OUTSTANDING FOR 1950 


10 Most Attractive for Appreciation 


These are potential market leaders. They represent the 
pick of hundreds of issues analyzed by our Staff. They 
include overlooked, deflated issues — also “young” 

rowth stocks with new products in a position to show 
= earnings gains in the New Year. 


10 Quality Stocks for Income and Growth 


Five Sound Backlog Issues, yielding up to 7%, for con- 
servative investors seeking increased income. Also five 
Quality Growth Stocks where favorable earnings pros- 
pects promise liberal dividends and appreciation. 





Be sure to read this 20-Stock Report before 
making your plans for 1950 








Send for Your Copy Today 


To receive your copy of this timely UNITED Forecast — just pff the press — 
send in the coupon below. You will receive the 12-page Annual Forecast for 
1950 with our staff recommendation of 20 stocks for appreciation and liberal 
yield, and the next four issues of UNITED Service. 


SOSH SESE EHHEHEHSHEHEHEEHEEEEEHEEHEHEESEHEHEEHSHSEHESHESSEHSHSHEEHEHHEHEHHHEEES 


‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


1210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16,MASS. 
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BALANCE! 





Tes the most important thing in 
the world to a high-wire per- 
former . . . the one thing he’d be 
lost without—and so would any 
investor. 


Because in buying or selling 
securities, balance means objec- 
tivity .. . the weighing of risks 
against rewards. 


It means a sense of proportion, 
too ... uot going overboard for 
any stock just because it pays 
big dividends, or seems tempo- 
rarily underpriced. 


And finally it means restraint. 
Not playing a hunch or acting 
on hearsay, but getting the facts 
for yourself —first! 


We spend more than half-a- 
million dollars a year to make 
these facts available to anyone 
who asks—to help investors keep 
their balance. 


Our Research Division devotes 
all its time to supplying the 
facts asked for in hundreds of 
letters each week . . . to analyz- 
ing securities in line with per- 
sonal objectives .. . to preparing 
well-rounded investment pro- 
gtams suited to individual needs. 

Whether you plan to invest 
$500— or $500,000 . . . want cur- 
rent facts on one stock or fifty 
.-. or would like a seasoned ap- 
praisal of your present holdings 
—why not write to Research? 

You’ll find their answer help- 
ful, and there’s no charge, no 
obligation, whether you're a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply address— 


Department SD-88 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


Stocks Versus Bonds 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


J FMAAM, JASOMO | FMAM) JASOMD 1 FMAM) JASOND | MMAR) JASOND J FMAM JASOND 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Many PEOPLE who hold high-grade 
bonds do not realize what has hap- 
pened to the actual value of their bonds 
in recent years, due to inflation. Table 
below is set up in an attempt to show 
the relative performance of stocks and 
bonds since 1939. 





STOCKS VERSUS BONDS— 
OVER PAST TEN YEARS 


D-J Indus- 
U.S. Savings trial Stocks 
Bonds (per $75 in 1939) 
Dec., 1939 Cost 
(in *89 $).. $75 $75 
Dec., 1949 Price 
(in 49 $1).. $100-x $187° 
Dec., 1949 VaL- 
vE} (in 89 $) $59 $81 


10-Year REAL 
Gain (in’39 $) —$16 (loss) +$6 (Gain) 





"Includes dividends paid during 10 
years; actual D-J average in Dec. 1949 is 
192, versus 148 in Dec. 1939. x—Includes 
$25 interest, paid when bond matured. 
tAfter allowance for decrease in purchas- 
ing-power of dollar, reflected in 69% rise 
in cost-of-living since 1939. 





Although U.S. Savings Bonds are 
used by way of illustration, about the 
same results occurred to holders of 
high-grade corporate bonds. 

Now that Savings Bonds bought 10 
ae ago are maturing, the holders 

ave an apparent gain of $25 for each 
$75 invested in 1939. The sad part of 
this tale, however, is that the buying- 
power of the $100 now is soneioniie 
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1949 





less than that of the $75 ten years ago. 
Instead of having a profit (or an in- 
come) of $25 (or 334%), the bond- 
holder actually has a loss of $16 (or 
21%). 

Holders of common stocks in the 
same period have fared much better. 
Using the D-] industrial average, which 
includes only the better grades of 
stocks, the investor in 1939 has more 
than kept pace with inflation. Includ- 
ing dividends paid during the past 10 
years, his holdings now show an in- 
crease about 2% times as great as the 
nominal gain to the vy ndholder. 

Each $75 placed in the D-] stocks 
10 years ago has now grown by $62, 
(including dividends), versus a nominal 
growth of only $25 for the savings 
bond. 

Moreover, after adjusting for the 
shrinkage in buying-power of the dol- 
lar, the stockholder shows a gain of $6 
per $75 of original commitment, or 
8%. Thus, whereas the profit on war 
bonds has been more than erased by 
inflation, stocks have been better than 
a hedge against inflation (ignoring 
taxes). 

As more and more people come to 
understand the superiority of common 
stocks as holdings during periods of 
inflation, the stock market should swing 
to higher levels. 

ATTRACTIVE Purcnases. In earlier is- 
sues attention has been called repeatedly 
to the desirability of stocks representin 
natural resources, such as Oil, Metal, 
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Coal, Timber, etc., as long-term hedges 
against inflation. 

Over shorter periods, stocks in other 
categories can be counted upon to per- 
form well in the market. Right now, re- 
tail merchandising issues appear espe- 
cially good for holding into 1950. 

Montgomery Ward (now 53) ap- 
pears to have established a solid base 
during the past three years of oscilla- 
tion, mainly in the 10-point range 50- 
60. Current price is less than net work- 
ing capital value alone (about $62 per 
share). 

Marshall Field yields over 9% from 
$2 dividend. Current price of 22 con- 
trasts with 1946 high above 57. 

Interstate Dept. Stores (20) is priced 
at less than six times current estimated 
earnings of $3.50 per share; the yield 
is 10%. 

National Tea (33) has appeal as a 
“growth” situation. This year's earnings 
may slightly exceed last year’s results 
of $5.08 per share. 


® @ @ &..4:8 2-8 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns anc made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








711. How To Seu Toys: Sales manual 
published by the Toy Manufacturers of 
the U.S.A. has 40 cartoons dramatizing 
selling points for use by stores in training 
toy department personnel. Contains a sim- 
plified outline of children’s play interests 
at different age levels, along with a chap- 
ter on the history of the American toy in- 
dustry. 


712. Tue Business OuTLoox: Talks by 
New York Stock Exchange President Emil 
Schram, Professor Jacob Viner of Prince- 
ton University, and National Industrial 
Conference Board President John S. Sin- 
clair, at a meeting of the N.I.C.B. 


718. THe “Pornr Four” ProcramM: 
Progress report issued by the State De- 
partment providing, in summary form, 
background information on developments 
in the President’s program for world eco- 
nomic progress. 


714. CoppeR AND Copper FvurTures 
Contracts: Covers a series of three 
articles aiming to show the need for cop- 
per price insurance and the method by 
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which this insurance may be obtained by 
fabricators. Includes a chart showing the 
difference between the price of electrolytic 
copper and copper futures contracts. 


715. A Date wirn Your Future: Popu- 
larly written information on life insurance 
to meet the needs of home economics stu- 
dents. Prepared with the assistance of a 
committee of home economists. 


716. WHo Gets THE Ramroap Dot- 
LaR?: Graphically illustrated compendium 
of statistics on railroad expenditures. Fea- 
tures figures on dividend payments, tool 
investment, wages, materials and taxes. 


717. We Drrvers: Eighth and revised 
printing of this popular illustrated booklet 


gives practical driving information, is suf- 
ficiently broad to be of use to owners of 
all makes of cars. Gives safety suggestions, 
along with much other operating informa- 
tion. 


718. Suurrs in PrinciPAL MANUFAC- 
TuRING Areas, 1939-1948, IN THE Wo- 
MEN’s WEAR AND RELATED INDUSTRIES: 
Covers consumer expenditures for clothing 
and shoes through 1948, shifts in textile 
employment, and detailed production fig- 
ures for all women’s and children’s ap- 
parel. 


719. ComsusTIon ConTROL: Contains 
combustion efficiency charts for oils and 
bituminous coal, includes a chemical an- 
alysis of various gas, coal, and oil fuels. 








investment. 


investor. 
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(This advertisement was written December 2 for publication December 15 Forses) 


DO YOU OWN 
ANY SHARES IN 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS? 


The universal search for security, so steadily fostered by the 
so-called “welfare states” has had its counterpart in the field of 


Investors, understandably baffled by the apparent vagaries of the market, 
have been delegating their initiative over to the managers of investment 
trusts. Some 700,000 investors are now “Letting George Do It” in the fond 
belief that “George” can and will always do it better than the average 


These investors forget that regardless of the competence and honesty of 
management, the sheer weight of their investment money, plus the fact that 
its preponderance is apt to come from the public at market peaks when 
everybody feels prosperous, may make George’s job extremely difficult. 


No Royal Road to 
Security or Wealth 


The well-managed investment trust has a definite place in the financial world. 
It is a valuable vehicle for many small investors who have neither the means 
nor the ability to invest on their own account. Many investment portfolios 
could be improved by the addition of certain investment fund shares. But 
the tendency to look upon them as a cure-all should be deplored. 


There is not, and in the nature of the problem never can be, a mass Utopia 
for investors. When huge blocks of capital accumulate for investment, the 
possibility of continued high yield and endless profit possibilities are likely 


SHARP BREAKS COMING—AND WHEN 


The foregoing subject is considered at greater length in the current Stock 
Trend Bulletin. Also in that issue is a straight-from-the-shoulder appraisal 
of the position of today’s market. Readers will find its frankness refreshing 
and its lack of hedging or equivocation a revelation. 


You may have this issue, plus the next 4 issues, at the unusually 
low introductory price of.........+6. 


ee 


Six months’ service...... $55 [| One year’s service 


STocK TREND SERVICE 


lea ee ee ella ie ell 


$20 


Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Glendale Federal Savings, with 
27 million in Assets, invites 
your savings. We have always 
paid 3% or more. 

Here your account has the 
double protection of Federal 
Insurance ... plus reserves and 
surplus of over 2 million dollars. 


GLENDALE 
SAVINGS 


122 W. Broadway at Orange, Glendale 4, Calif. 
Valley Branch: 12191 Ventura Bivd., Studio City, Calif. 
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Want BABSON’S opinion on 


STOCKS ow 


OWN? 


No cost or obligation 


American Rad. & S.S. American Tel & Tel. 
Armour & Co. 


Atch. Top. & S. Fe 
Gen. Electric Gen. Motors 


Kaiser-Frazer 





= oo 
‘aci as ec. on’ Ward 
Penna. RR Paramount Pictures 
Richfield Oil Safeway Stores 
So. California Edison Southern 

. Oil Calif. Transamerica 


Trans. & West. Air 

Union Pacific 
Babson’s opinion on these stocks 
may save you losses. Simply 
check those you own, OR LIST 7 
OTHERS YOU OWN, and mail 
this ad tous. We will tell you if 
clients have been advised to Hold 
or Switch them. 

(Please print your name) 


Write Dept. F-82 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
lava aaa awa 








The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Some Rails Altresinve 


THE Last TIME the D-J Industrials tried 
to get up through this 190-195 “supply 
area,” occupied most of the time since 
October 27, the D-] Rail Share Average 
fluctuated between 58.31 and 65.23, 
against a recent range between 47 and 
50. The Rails. are lower now, in relation 
to the better-grade Industrials, than 
they were in the summer of 1948. They 
are 25% to 30% lower. 

Back in the summer of 1948, railroad 
earnings were high and headed lower. 
At present, railroad earnings are rising. 

One can never know exactly what 
the market is going to do; but I do 
know that some railroad shares at pres- 
ent are outstanding bargains in value. 

If one is willing to take advantage of 
undeserved unpopularity, and buck 
poorly informed and prejudiced opin- 
ion, it is logical to buy the good ones 
—either for speculation or for invest- 
ment. 

Seaboard Air Line Pfd. (around 56) 
is a case in point. This road’s 1949 gross 
will be not far from $125,000,000. 
Fixed charges will be about $2,000,000, 
or less than 2 cents on each dollar of 
gross. The so-called A and B fund will 
take about $2,700,000, and will be 
used either to better the property or to 
retire debt. Contingent interest (on the 
income bonds) requires about $1,965,- 
000 more, and sinking funds about 
$600,000. 

This means charges of $7,265,000, 


‘or about 5.8 cents on each dollar of 


gross, before you get around to the 
dividend requirements on the preferred, 
which are only $750,000 a year, or 
6/10ths of each dollar of gross. To put 
it another way, if Seaboard can carry 
down only 6.4 cents of each dollar of 
gross to net, it will cover preferred 
dividends. 

Now actually, Seaboard will earn 
about $13,000,000 this year, carrying 
down about 10% cents of each dollar 
of gross to net operating income. It will 
thus show, after A and B funds and 
sinking funds, something like $30 to 
$35 a share on the very high-leveraged 
$5 preferred, and between $5.25 and 
$5.75 a share on the common (selling 
around 18%) after preferred dividends. 
Almost 9% is not a bad return on a 
stock like Seaboard Air Line pfd., and 
6.3% on the very strong income bonds 
is almost equally good. Fundamentally, 
those incomes are better than some first 
mortgage issues selling much higher. 
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Other rails worth looking at are 
Southern Pacific, discussed two weeks 
ago; Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Pfd., Atchison, Union Pacific, Rock Is- 
land, Illinois Central, and even Penn- 
sylvania, as a price speculation. Some 
of these coal-emphasis roads, like Penn- 
sylvania, are going to show some ex- 
cellent earnings these next few months. 
Pennsylvania recently sold at a new 
low since 1933. 

This is the time of year we usually 
hear a great deal about “tax selling.” 
The big potential source of short-term 
tax losses this year appears to be in the 
field of short covering by the bears. 
They are the ones who have the losses; 
and a loss on a short sale, regardless 
of its age, is regarded by the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue as a short- 
term loss. As deductions against profits 
in the income tax return, a short-term 
loss is worth exactly twice as much as 
a long-term loss. 

Detroit people are revising their 
ideas about the demand for new auto- 
mobiles in 1950. The steel strike cost 
about 475,000 units of anticipated 1949 
production, and retail inventories did 
not accumulate during the fourth quar- 
ter as expected. Some of the high- 
placed motor industry economists, who 
not long ago were looking for a 1950 
vehicle production 20% or 25% under 
1949, now say that the decline may be 
as little as 10% to 12%. 

Stocks like General Motors, Chrysler, 
Studebaker and Borg-Warner still offer 
good value. 

The Studebaker dividend disap- 
pointed many traders, incidentally; bat 
the management's policy of conserving 
cash adds to the long-range value of 
the stock. 

One reason for the slowing-down in 
the advance in stocks late in November 
was less aggressive buying by institu- 
tional investors. These people do not 
like to buy so near the 1948 top, and 
are hoping (perhaps vainly) for a re- 
cession in prices that will enable them 
to increase their now too small holdings 
of quality equities. 

They probably will be back in force 
if, as and when the Industrials get up 
into the 195-200 area—especially if the 
Rails show a little more pep. 

In the meantime, the market is not 
being depressed by the usual year- 
end tax-loss selling, and the demand 
from middle-income bracket investors 
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(pressed for living expenses) is as 
strong as ever. 

Holdings in Oil Shares should be re- 
duced. 

As soon as the seasonal winter de- 
mand for heating oils eases, price weak- 
ness in petroleum may be expected. 
Stocks on hand are large, and enough 
oil is about to be imported from the 
Middle East to accelerate, perhaps, the 
coming downtrend in crude oil prices. 
Those companies which long have been 
profiting from the unusually wide 
spreads between crude prices and re- 
fined prices probably are more vulner- 
able than the better integrated organi- 
zations; but it is my opinion that overall 
oil industry earnings in the first half 
year, at least, will be considerably low- 
er than in the last half of 1949. 

When the new session of Congress 
opens President Truman no doubt will 
call for higher taxes, and more social 
security; but he will be dealing with 
the same old Congress. He may not get 
either. A majority of Representatives 
and Senators are essentially conserva- 
tive, in spite of their appetite for votes. 
So far as the budget is concerned, it 
won't be balaneed. 


On The Bookshelf 


SECURITY FOR THE PEOPLE, by Roland 
W. Bartlett (Wilcox & Follet Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., $3.75). 


Guarantee fifty-two paychecks a 
year, advances Dr. Bartlett, and capi- 
talism will weather the next depression. 
Fail to do it, and_a security-conscious 
America will substitute a system dan- 
gerously close to the dictatorships of 
Europe. 

The author is a rural Vermonter in 
origin who states flatly that the individ- 
ual responsibility theory of Jeffersonian 
democracy cannot be made to work in 
an urban, industrialized society. He asks 
that industry's seman ingenuity be 
turned toward human engineering and 
places mass unemployment No. 1 on 
the list of free enterprise bogeys. 


CycLes—THE SCIENCE OF PREDICTION, 
by E. R. Dewey and E. F. Dakin; 
(Henry Holt and Co., New York, N.Y., 
$3.50). 


Fascinated by the predictable trends 
of climates, population growths, and the 
weight increase of organisms from 
pumpkins to fruit flies, Dewey and 
Dakin have applied cyclical theory to 
business growth. This new edition car- 
ries a “1950 Postscript” entitled “Fur- 
ther Deflation and its Promise,” which 
predicts common stock price changes, 
pig iron production, and real estate ac- 
tivity over the next five years. Method 
is the extrapolation of graphed trends, 
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which disclose a characteristic cycle or 


rhythm for each predicted activity. 


BeTrER THAN Gop, by George Mat- 
thew Adams (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., $2.50). 


Two hundred fifty of the author's 
best newspaper columns (published as 
“Today's Talks”) may not be better 
than gold, but they are better than 
most of the beat-your-neurosis books 
that clutter up the non-fiction lists. 
George Matthew Adams writes like the 
newspaperman he is: hardly any of his 
words runs to more than two syllables, 
hardly any of his essays to more than 
a page. He writes warmly, openly, op- 


perior scholarship, no ponderous psy- 





chological jargon; perhaps for that /ery 
reason it has more inspirational appeal 
for this reviewer than the wordy tomes 
now in vogue. 








We have prepared an ANALYSES of the 
Outlook for : 


1. The TELEVISION INDUSTRY, 
and SEVEN Television Stocks; 

2. The OIL INDUSTRY, and NINE 
favorably situated Oil Stocks; and, 

3. The COPPER INDUSTRY, and 
THREE favorably situated Copper 
Stocks. 


You may have a copy of each of these ANALYSES 
with a SIX WEEKS’ Trial Subscription to the 
WEEKLY STOCK MARKET SURVEY for 
only $1; Via Aw Mail, $1.50. 































timistically, on subjects like “The Heri- 
tage of Childhood,” “Pie,” “The Soul 
of a Dog,” “This Thing Called Sleep.” 
There is no pretense in Adams of su- 


THE LAWRENCE L. McKENNA 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Colorado Building Washington 5, D. C. 














10 STOCKS EXPERTS PICK TO 
BRING YOU RICH RETURNS 


--- Low Priced GROWTH Issues 
For Huge Profits in 1950 


Ten dynamic stocks approved by the top analysts of America—and these 
experts are usually RIGHT! Incredible bargains, many driven down 
below $15 per share, yet they represent the strongest and most dominant 
Industrial Giants. ALL have paid dividends for many years and yield up 
to 16%. Truly “Little Blue Chips” which can bring you wealth and 
luxurious living. 

AGAIN and AGAIN fortunes have been made in low priced growth 
stocks like these. $30@ invested in Pepsi-Cola grew to $78,000, while 
$5@@ put into Packard Motors became $43,50@ and $50@ in Kresge grew 
to $43,300. The 1@ stocks offer similar wealth-making opportunities. ‘ 


Your Life-Time Opportunity 


Experts see the stock market poised for Biggest of All Bull Markets. 
After 3 years of bear market, earnings and dividends of corporations are 
actually Far Higher than before the bear market started. Only 3 times 
in the last 25 years has there been such an opportunity for you to make 
money . .. in 1932, 1938 and 1942. But you must get into the right 
stocks ... The Real Growth Stocks, not the ones to be left at the post. 


Priceless Information 


Yours for Only $1.00 


Now, TODAY send for our Fortune Building Report on “Little Blue 
Chips” backed by majority opinion of the nation’s investment experts 
with FREE 4 weeks trial subscription. Covers unique and valuable 
profit-making aids and Buy, Hold and Sell consensus. 











Pee . 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
| Dept. R-141, 13 West 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
: Rush me Report on 10 Low Priced Growth Stocks Picked By Experts to ! 
! Bring Me Rich Returns; with FREE 4 weeks trial subscription for only $1.00 ; 
| (Air-Mail—$1.25). i 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phesphate - Potash « Fertilizer . Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
November 17, 1949, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
3lst Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable December 80, 
1949, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 9, 1949. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 











C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, pay- 
able January 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 10, 1949. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
November 22, 1949. 

















E. |. bu Pont DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DeELawareE: November 21, 1949 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12%4 a share 
on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series and 87%4¢ 
a share on the Preferred Stock—$3.50 Series, 
both payable January 25, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on January 
10, 1950; also $1.50 a share on the new $5.00 
par value Common Stock as the year-end divi- 
dend for 1949, payable December 14, 1949, to 
stockholders of 1ecord at the close of business 
on November 28, 1949. 


L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 








The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 
at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
ivi ° © Com- 
Sid 2 FS tate, pth Be 


cember 12, 1949, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on December 1, 1949. 
Checks wi 


will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
November 21, 1949. 








Your Money i 
= by W. C. HANSON 


Planning Financial 


Safeguards 





It’s ONE THING to make money; it’s 
quite a different thing to keep it. Too 
often, a man can work and sacrifice for 
a lifetime, build up a tidy fortune, only 
to have it swept away, or cut dras- 
tically, by unwise action. 

Capital can be lost in many ways. 

First of all, there is what professional 
fund-managers call “shrinkage” of capi- 
tal. 

This generally refers to depreciation 
in value of assets, and to the eroding 
effects of taxes. Especially is this true 
of estates, after the various inheritance 
taxes and duties get through with them. 

About the only way to avoid loss 
through depreciation is by proper se- 
lection of investments in the first place, 
and constant supervision of them after- 
ward. 

The second kind of loss, i.e., through 
taxes, is much harder to contend with. 
Taxes of various kinds can be mini- 
mized, but seldom avoided altogether. 

The kind of loss we have in mind at 
this moment is that arising from unfore- 
seen emergencies. It is this type that we 
deal with in this discussion. Any num- 
ber of things can happen which could 
seriously cut the savings of a lifetime. 

Just a few typical examples: An acci- 
dent involving your car can take away 
much of what you own. Or, a major 
operation, or long siege in the hospital, 
can wreak havoc with one’s bank bal- 
ance. Not only does this pile up medi- 
cal bills distressingly, but often results 
in loss of income for lengthy periods. 

It’s only too easy to be hit with a so- 
called “negligence” lawsuit by persons 
holding you responsible for injuries. 
Likewise, the fraud, embezzlement, or 
defalcation of a business associate might 
prove ruinous to a small business man. 

One could add indefinitely to the list 
of adversities that can menace one’s 
savings. But the main point is that for 
practically every such contingency in 
life there is usually some form of safe- 
guard. The most practical protection is 
through insurance of various types. 

Up till now, we've been consider- 
ing only life insurance in this series. 
Life insurance offers protection against 
something that will surely and inevit- 
ably happen, namely, death. Other 
types of insurance guard against events 
which may never happen, but which 
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occur frequently enough to warrant pre- 
cautionary measures. 

Any realistic money-managing pro- 
gram, therefore, will set up safeguards 
against these contingencies. Such insur- 
ance is far from cheap, but is still not 
nearly as costly as the lack of it would 
be if adversity strikes. In peace of mind 
alone, it pays rich dividends. 

A comprehensive program of finan- 
cial safeguards, therefore, should, in- 
clude the following types of insurance: 

1. Health and Accident Insurance. 
These policies compensate for medical 
bills, doctor's fees, surgical costs, etc., 
in serious illnesses or accidents. Such 
programs are sold by some life insur- 
ance firms, as a sideline, and by the so- 
called “monoline” insurance companies 
which specialize in such policies. The 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield policies are 
quite comprehensive, among the best. 

2. Liability Insurance. This provides 
protection against lawsuits arising from 
damage or injuries to other persons or 
to their properties. Auto insurance is 
one of the most familiar types. 

3. Casualty Insurance. This offers 
protection against loss of, or damage to, 
your own property through fire, storm, 
hurricane, accident, floods, etc. 

4. Fidelity Insurance. In certain 
kinds of businesses, it is prudent—if 
not imperative—to protect against losses 
caused by wilful acts of partners or 
employees, such as theft, embezzle- 
ment, etc. This type of insurance cov- 
erage includes “bonding” of responsible 
business associates. 

5. Loss-and-Theft Insurance. This is 
closely akin to “casualty” insurance, but 
applies chiefly to loss of valuable prop- 
erties through theft, etc. It is most fre- 
quently used in connection with jew- 
elry, art objects, furs, etc. 

The safeguards listed above are 
merely the simple, more common forms 
of insurance. There are many other 
forms and combinations available. 

The main object of this discussion is 
to call attention to the potential dangers 
which exist, so that one can best make 
adequate protection. 

Thus, it is advisable to analyze your 
overall situation, taking into account 
your business as well as personal affairs, 
then to determine what specific safe- 
guards you need to set up. 
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William H. Hoover, elected president 
of Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; and 
Clyde E. Weed, a _ vice-president, 
elected a director. 

Victor Holt, Jr., elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Robert R. M. Carpenter, Jr., elected 
a director of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Joseph A. McFadden, appointed a 
vice-president of Chemical Bank and 
Trust Co., N. Y. 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, elected a direc- 
tor of Lehman Corporation. 

Morse G. Dial, vice-president and 
treasurer of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., elected a director. 

L. F. McCollum, ‘president of Con- 
tinental Oil Co., elected a director of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Edward Allen Pierce, one of the 
three senior partners of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, elected treas- 
urer of the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City, and Victor Lambert, 
president of Lambert Brothers, Inc., 
elected a director. 

Joseph E. Pogue, a vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
elected a director of Gulf Oil Corp. 

Homer P. Hargrave, partner of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and 
Clemens E. Gunn, partner of Gunn, 
Carey & Co., Cleveland, O., elected 
chairman and vice-chairman, respec- 
tively, of the Board of Governors of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 

Richard F. Dooley, Frank J. Kazda, 
Cy S. Rossate, and Kenneth D. Turmer, 
elected vice-presidents of Admiral Corp. 

D. L. Gryder, Gen. James L. Frink, 
Robert A. Gilliam, W. Bailey Sellars, 
and John Harden, elected vice-presi- 
dents of Burlington Mills Corp.; Gra- 
ham H. Anthony, elected a director. 

Harry C. Hagerty, vice-president and 
treasurer of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., elected a director of Long 
Island Lighting Co. 

Raymond C. Randall, appointed vice- 
president for operations and mainten- 
ance of Erie Railroad. 

Albert B. Brushaber, a vice-president 
and director of The First Boston Corp., 
elected a director of National Union 
Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh. 

George S. Harris, elected chairman 
of the board, and Russell D. Newton, 
elected president and treasurer, of Dan 
River Mills, Inc. 

Carl W. Priesing, elected vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of Day- 
ton Rubber Co. 

Cason J. Calloway, Georgia business 
man, educator and agriculturist, and 
president of the Calloway Mills, recipi- 
ent of the Kappa Sigma Man-of-the- 
year award. 
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Congratulations 


J. R. Van Raalte, elected president of 
Thompson-Starrett Co., succeeding Gen. 
Donald B. Adams, who was elevated 
to board chairman. 

John B. Grande, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Hotels Statler Co. 

Henry T. Killingsworth, elected-vice- 
president in charge of long lines de- 
partment of American -Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; Fred R. Koppel, vice- 
president in charge of operations and 
engineering, and Cleo F. Craig, vice- 
president in eharge of finance. 

Henry Ford 2d, president of Ford 
Motor Co., and Mark R. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., elected directors of New York Life 
Insurance Co. 

C. T. Lawson, vice-president of the 
Kelvinator division of Nash Kelvinator 
Corp., elected president of National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 
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CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on Nov. 22, 1949 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able January 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on Deceinber 7, 1949. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








TS Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable January 1, 1950 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 16, 1949. P 


? 
7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK , 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable January 1, 1950 to holders of 
record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 16, 1949. 


COMMON STOCK 
60 cents per share, payable December 
29, 1949 to holders of record at the 
close of business December 16, 1949. 
R. O. GILBERT 


’ Secretary 
. December 6, 1949 
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ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
445 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a year end dividend of fifty cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable December 19, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
December 9, 1949, 


Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
Treasurer 
November 28, 1949 





ROVAL TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1950, has been 
declared payable January 16, 1950 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on January 5, 1950. 

A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 16, 
1950, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on January 5, 
1950. 


November 
30, 1949 


—=ROYA 


H. A. WAY 
Secretary 











Your dividend notice in ForBes 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Union CarBIpE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCL 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable Janu- 
ary 3, 1950 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Decem- 
ber 2, 1949, 


MORSE G. DIAL, 


Vice-President and Treasurer 




















Thoughts . . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The record of the last century has 
been impressive. The problem for the 
future is to keep our capitalism dynamic 
—continue to raise living standards and 
yet to reduce, as much as possible, the 
human costs as reflected in insecurity 
and instability. 

—W. WALTER WILLIAMS. 


You cannot do a kindness too soon, 
because you never know how soon it 


will be too late. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


No man really becomes a fool until 
he stops asking questions. 
—CHARLEs P. STEINMETZ. 


Greater production is the key to pros- 
perity and peace. And the key to great- 
er production is a wider and more vig- 
orous application of modern scientific 
and technical knowledge. 


—PRESIDENT TRUMAN. 


It is blessed to give, but it is even 
more blessed to give wisely. 
—J. A. KucELMass. 


Goodwill is about the only asset that 
competition can’t undersell. 
—ANIMATOR. 


The bigger a man’s head gets, the 
easier it is to fill his shoes. 
—Henry A. Courtney. 


Character is like a tree and reputa- 
tion like its shadow. The shadow is 
what we think of it; the tree is the real 
thing. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The more extensive a man’s knowl- 
edge of what has been done, the great- 
er will be his power of knowing what 
to do. —DisRAELI. 


Though the people support the gov- 
ernment, the government should not 
support the people. 


—GROVER CLEVELAND. 


National defense is measured only in 
terms of trained military personnel and 
fighting equipment. The slogan our 
fathers placed on our coins—“In God 
We Trust”—has long become outmoded. 
Materialism has not only enslaved us 
but blinded us to the secret of a na- 
tion’s greatness. 

—ALBERT L. Nermacker, D.D. 


From the lowest depths there is a 
path to the loftiest heights. The ten- 
dency to persevere, to persist in spite of 
hindrances, discouragements, and im- 
possibilities—it is this in all things that 
distinguishes the strong soul from the 
weak. The man without a purpose is 
like a ship without a rudder—a waif, a 
nothing, a no-man. Have a purpose in 
life, and, having it, throw such strength 
of mind and muscle into your work as 
God has given you. —CARLYLE. 


Be glad of life because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look at the stars. 

—HeEnry VAN Dyke. 


Should one look through a red glass 
at a white lily, he would seem to see a 
red lily. But there would be no red lily. 
So it is with humanity’s problems. They 
consist of false mental pictures. 

—M. D. Garsricx. 


If advertising can be accused of mak- 
ing people live beyond their means, so 
does matrimony. —Bruce Barron. 


A man may fall several times, but he 
isn’t a failure until he starts saying 
somebody pushed him. 

—THE WHETSTONE. 


This world belongs to the energetic. 
—EMERSON. 


The rise of statism in our time is the 
natural result of the longing of godless, 
unchurched people for some kind of 
protection. When we lose to God we 
turn to what looks like the next most 
powerful thing, which is the state. How 
bad a choice that is, let Germany and 
Russia in recent years testify. 

—SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER, D.D. 


Happiness is only a by-product of 
successful living. 
—Dr. AusTEN Fox Riccs. 


The salesman’s best sale is that one 
in which he was first sold himself. 
Thereafter it is only a matter of time, 
or merit, that a sale of the product of- 
fered is completed. A clerk in a store 
can either repel or attract a possible 
customer. He, or she, may be a thing 


of merchandise. . . . We even buy our 
friends. Not in any material sense, how- 
ever. We pay in pleasantness, sincerity, 
warmth of heart, or an inspiring per- 
sonality. These are things that are not 
matched in mere money measure. They 
are of the quality of people—something 
of finer design and workmanship than 
the most exquisite spun wool, or even 
threads of gold! 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


Have patience. All things are difficult 
before they become easy. —Saanl. 


The prior task of education is to 
inspire, and to give a sense of values 
and the power of distinguishing what is 
first rate from what is not. 

—Sim Ricwarp LivINcsTONE. 


None but the productive can be 
strong, and none but the strong can be 
free. —WENDELL WILLKE. 


Guard within yourself that treasure, 
kindness. Know how to give without 
hesitation, how to lose without regret, 
how to acquire without meanness. 
Know how to replace in your heart, by 
the happiness of those you love, the 
happiness that may be wanting to your- 
self. —GEoRGE Sanp. 


I had rather be sick than idle. 
—SENECA. 


If all mankind minus one were of 
one opinion, and only one person were 
of the contrary opinion, mankind would 
be no more justified in silencing that 
one person, than he, if he had the 
power, would be justified in silencing 


mankind. —Joun Stuart MILL. 


The sum total of the common sense 
of the common people is the greatest 
and soundest force on earth. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. - 


Sent in’ by BE. J. Dedman, 
Shreveport, La. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forszs book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


The Lord God is a sun and shield: the 
Lord will give grace and glory: no good 
thing will He withhold from them that 
walk uprightly. 


—Psatms 84:11 
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What’s the connection? 


ould 
that 
the O give you good service, your Bell Tele- been the manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 
cing phone company must have good switch- _ tem. This has assured a dependable source of 
wan boards, cables, telephones, and literally thou- good equipment— efficiently and economically 
sense sands of different types of equipment. Each _ produced to meet the needs of telephone users. 
atest must be designed, then manufactured, so that 
{SON. all can operate together perfectly in carrying ¢ Asmembers ofthe Bell System, Western Electric 
your voice quickly and clearly across the street People who make equipment, Bell research people 
yom oe omens neath who design it and Bell Telephone company people 


re $2 ad ; who operate it all work together with one aim: 
as Do you know Western Electric’s connection ¢€oo0d telephone service for you at the lowest 


with all this? For sixty-seven years, we have _ possible cost. 


ey 


: wesrern Electr Ie 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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7 j Owner's Why it will pay you to 


that your dollars today will buy more 


than they ever did before. 

2. New Macks have the built-in stam- 
ina and endurance that has made Mack 
famous—PLus tested, new features that 
insure still lower hauling costs. 


3. Remember, when truck-price is the 
battleground of purchase . . . proved 
. : . quality, proved dependability, proved 
The time has come when it will thousands of Macks on the road longest life, PROVED MOST TON-MILES PER 


pay you to pension-off your “Old well over 15 years old. As an old etsy ony 4 -_ age oge ——— 
Faithful’ and modernize your friend, we want you to get the ben- eared mee bow a , . 
hauling with a new Mack truck. efits of a modern Mack. We want EA RES eee aes 
Sure there’s years more work left you to get the advantage of Mack’s ahh odpm om oe we wy Aak tor the wade- 
'in your Mack. That’s proved by the special trade-in allowance offer. in price on your old Mack. 


modernize NOW with Mack 
1. You may never again be able to 
trade in your 15 year or older Mack at 
so good a price—for the simple reason 








* pt the last official count of R. L. Polk, there were 12,970 
MACK TRUCKS 15 years and older still in operation. 


ornize will 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; 
Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and 
dealers in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 

















